














































































































































Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 








NEW YORK, AUGUST 10, 1861. 


Literature. 


ALAS! 
BY PHCEBE CARY. 
Since, if you stood by my side to-day, 
Only our hands could meet, 
What matter that half the weary world 
Lies out between our feet ; 


That I am here by the lonesome sea, 
You by the pleasant Rhine— 
Our hearts were just as far apart 
If I held your in mine! 


Therefore, with never a backward glance, 
I leave the past behind ; 

And, standing bere by the sea alone, 
I give it to the wind. 


I give it all to the cruel wind, 
And I have no word to say ; 

Yet, alas! to be as we have been, 
And to be as we are to-day! 





GRAY’S ELEGY. 
Written in the Rooms of the Geographical Society, in the presence of 
Du Chaillu’s Collections. 


Westminster Clock proclaims the close of day ; 
The Secretary’s gone to get his tea; 

The visitors drop, one by one, away, 
And leave the place to sileace and to me. 


What specimens are these that meet my sight— 
What's this collection the apartment holds ? 

These rude cartoons, where passing human height, 
The hage Gorilla his long arm unfolds? 


Upon these walls thus vauntingly displayed, 
y should those ill-staffed skins their places keep’ 
Shall shallow Chaillu our domain invade, 
And into fame as a discoverer leap! 


Shall these Gorilla tales, that move my scorn, 
On Morray’s page by thousands thus be read ? 
And Zoologic bays by him be worn 
That t, by rights, to grace another head ? 


For him no cash shall new editions earn, 


With this Munchausen their repasts to share. 


His borrowed plames I'll make this jackdaw yield, 
his credit deal stroke— 
Deite bis o'er-dooe Gorille from the fold, 
Paff out bis puffs, and end his tale in smoke. 


What though an Owen set store by his toil, 
His credit though a Marchison assure ? 

His specimens I'll view with ecornfal smile, 
Pronounce them known,—nor only known, bat poor. 


Cannibal Fans ia public faith I'll lower, 
Who can believe in Ghouls that rob the | smn 
T’li make him prove where be epent ev our— 
Nor yet believe aim—though the he gave. 


Tl make a mountain of each molehill fault, 
And o’er it ecientific outcry raise ; 

Visit bis slips with me-ciless assault, 
And damn bis merits with the faintest praise. 


Believe who will Gorillas teat their bust, 

Till three miles off you hear the pent up breath : 
That Tschi¢go-mbouvés in leaf-ehelters thrust 

Their bh (by Wolffdrawn, not from life, but death.) 


I can’t deny that the Gorilla’s made 

Too like a man complacence to inspire ; 
Although bis cerebellam brain-o’erlaid, 

Than highest Ape, makes lowest Nigger higher. 


But the Gorilla has been known this age 
By specimens on each Museum roll : 
Men bave kept young Gorillas in a cage, 
And found them docile creatares on the whole. 


Fall many a Techi¢égo-mbouvé here has been 

(Though doomed Chimpanzee’s common name to bear,) 
And Kooloo-Kambas here in numbers seen, 

Have made the Zoologic Gardens stare. 


With Nyaré, that for bash-cow confest 
Tame as an Alderney or Ayrshire stood : 


Potamocherus albifrons, at reet 
In Regent’s Park, with tusks untaint of blood. 


Interest of reading th to command, 
From fields of fact to ys realm to riee, 
To rank as wonders of an uokoown land, 
And blaze transfigured in Du Chailla’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade,—nor circumscribed alone 
Their reputation, but their limbs confined : 
In Regent’s Park as common creatures known, 

And seen by all, to pay @ bob inclined. 


Across Da Chaillu’s equatorial life, 

2 Poor — they have not .,~ A the luck to atray, 
ut pent in cages led a dreary li 
Where Sunday loungers flirt the hours away. 


For me, who up to all things, live or dead, 
Against la my objections state ; 
Should you inquire—tow’rds the Museum led— 

Wherefore my indignation is s0 great, 


Heply some kind zoologist may say, 
“ Oft have we known Old Gray his angry horn 
Level at aught that came across his way, 

When roused to scdden spite, or epleen, or scorn. 


“ Ranning a mock at all within his reach, 
The victims of his wrath he’d toss sky-high ; 
And take uncommon liberties of 
For which he would be sorry by-and-by. 


“ Large was his knowledge, and his soul sincere, 
Bat he had faults of temper to amend ; 

His logic, often, the reverse of clear, 
His langcage, often, likely to offend. 


“ No further eeek the quarre) to disclose, 
Which ’gainst Da Chaillu bade bim raise bis rods, 
In fight when Owen, Gray, and Huxley close, 
’Twixt right or wrong who eball declare the — . 
— Pune 


‘ 





THE GREY WOMAN. 
IN THREE PORTIONS.—PORTION THE FIRST. 
There is a mill by the Neckar side, to which many people resort for 





There is nothing particularly attractive in the situation of this mill ; 
is on the Mannheim (the flat and uoromantic) side of Heidelberg. The 


No. 32. | river turns the mill-wheel with a plenteous gushing sound ; the out- 
_. | buildings and the dwelling-house of the miller form a well-kept dusty 


quadrangle. Again, farther from the river, there is a garden full of 
willows, and arbours, and flower-beds, not well kept, but very profuse in 
flowers and luxuriant-creepers, knotting and looping the arbours toge- 
ther. In each of these arbours is a stationary table of white painted 
wood, and light movable chairs of the same colour and material. 

I went to drink coffee there with some friends in 184—. The stately 
old miller came out to greet us, as some of the party were known to him 
of old. He was of a grand build of a man, and bis loud musical voice, 
with its tone friendly and familiar, bis rolling laugh of welcome, went 
well with{the keen bright eye, the fine cloth of his coat, and the 
look of eubstance about the place. Poultry of all kinds abounded in the 
mill-yard, where there were ample means of livelibood for them strewed 
on the ground; but not content with this, the miller took out bandfuls 


ran almost under his feet in their eagerness. And all the time he was 
doing this, as it were habitually, he was talking to us, and ever and anon 
calling to bis daughter and the eerving-maids, to bid them hasten the 
coffee we had ordered. He followed us to an arbour, and saw us served 
to his satisfaction with the best of everything we could ask for; and 
then left us to go round to the different arbours and see that each party 
was properly attended to ; and, as be went, this great, prosperous, hap- 
ey ing man whistled softly one of the most plaintive airs I ever 


“ His family have held this mill ever since the old Palatinate days ; 
or rather, I should say, have eee a ae the ground ever since then, for 
two successive mills of theirs have been burnt down by the French. If 
you want to see Scherer in a paseion, just talk to him of the poseibility 
of a French invasiov.” 

But at this moment, still whistling that mourofal air, we eaw the 
miller down the steps that led from the somewhat raised garden 
into the mill-yard ; and so I seemed to have lost my chance of putting 
him ina on. 

We nearly finished our coffee, and our “ kucken,” and our cinna- 
mon cake, when heavy splashes fell on our thick leafy covering ; quicker 
and quicker they camc, coming through the tender leaves as if they were 
tearing them asunder ; all the le in the garden were hurrying under 
shelter, or seeking for their ages standing outside. Up the steps 
the miller came hastening, with a crimson umbrella, fit to cover every 
one left in the garden, and followed by his daughter, and one or two 

lens, each bearing an umbrella. 

“ Come into the house—come in, I say. It is a summer-storm, and 
will flood the place for an hour or two, till the river carries it away. 
Here, here.”’ 

And we followed him back into his own house. We went into the 
kiteben first. Sach an array of bright copper and tin vessels I never 
saw ; and all the wooden things were as thoroughly scoured. The red 
tile floor was spotless when we went in, but in two minutes it was all 
over slop and dirt with the tread of many feet; for the kitchen was 
filled, and still the wortby miller kept brio *g io more people under his 

t crimson umbrella. He even called oge in, and made them lie 
wo under the tables, 


His daughter said eometbing to him in German, and he shook his head 
merrily at ber. Soortpety Daaies: 

“* What did the soy?” I aekeds 

“ She told him to bring the ducks in next ; bat indeed if more people 
come we shall be eaffocated. What with the thandery weather, and the 
stove, and all there steaming clothes, I really think we must ask leave 
—— Perbaps we might go in and see Scherer.” 

y friend asked the daughter of the house for permission to go into an 
inner ehamber and see her mother. It was granted, and we went into a 


close. The floor was slippery with polish ; loog aarrow p of look- 
ing-glags against the reflected the perpetual motion of the river 
opposite ; a white porcelain stove, with some old-fashioned ornaments of 
brass about it ; a sofa, covered with Utrecht velvet, a table before it, 
and a piece of worsted-worked carpet under it ; a vase of artificial flow- 
ers ; and, lastly, an alcove with a bed in it, on which lay the paralysed 
wife of the good miller, knitting pony formed the furniture. I spoke 
as if this was all that was to be eeen in the room ; but, sitting quietly, 
while my friend kept up « brisk conversation in a Jangua which I but 
half , MY eye was caught by a pictare in a dark corner of the 
room, and I got up to examine it more nearly. 

It was that of @ young girl of extreme beauty ; evidently of middle 
rank. There was @ sensitive refinement in her face, as if she almost 
shrank from the gaze which, of necessity, the painter must have fixed 
upon her. It was not over-well painted, but I felt that it must have been 
& good likeness, from this strong imprees of peculiar character which I 
have tried to describe. From the dress, I should guess it to have been 
painted in the latter half of the last ceatury. And I afterwards heard 
that I was right. 

There was a little pause in the conversation. 

“ Will you ask Frau Scherer who tbis is?” 

My friend repeated my question, and received a long reply ia German. 
Then she tarned round and translated it to me. 

“ It is the likeness of a great-aunt of ber hasband’s.” (My friend was 


coffee, according to the fashion which is almost national in Germany. he 
| if 


of corn from the sacks, and threw liberally to the cocks and hens that | 924 


cort of salon, overlooking the Neckar ; very small, very bright, and very | YY 





And her poor tear-stained face comes between me and everything else. 
Child! hearts do not break ; life is very tough as well as vp terrible. 
Bat I will not decide for thee. I will tell thee all ; and thou shalt bear 
the burden of choice, I | be wrong ; I have little wit left, and never 
had mach, I think ; but an instinct serves me in place of jadgment, and 
that instinct tells me that thou and thy Henri muet never be married. 
Yet I may be in error. I would fain make my child happy. Lay this 
a the priest Schriesheim ; if, after reading it, thou hast 
age 3 ba ae » thee woctstale. Only I will tell all now, on condi- 
en word ever ses between us the eubj 
would kill me to be questioned. | h " r- ory 


ave to see all present again. 

My father held, as thou knowest, the mill on the p worhn where thy 
new-found uncle, Scherer, now lives. Thou rememberest the rise 
with which we were received there last viatage twelve-month. How 
thy uncle disbelieved me when I said that I was his sister Anna, whom 

had long believed to be dead, and how I had to lead thee underneath 
the picture, painted of me jong ago, and Point out, feature by feature, 
the likeness between it and thee ; and how, as I spoke, I recalled first to 
my own mind, and then by speech to his, the details of the time when it 
was painted ; the merry words that passed between us thea, a happy boy 
and girl; the position of the articles of farniture in the room ; our 
father’s habits ; the cherry-tree, now cut down, that shaded the window 
of my bedroom, through which my brother was wont to equeeze himeelf 
in order to _— on to the topmost — that would bear bis weight ; 
and thence would pass me back his cap laden with fruit to where | sat 
on the window-sill, too sick with fright for him to care much for eating 
the cherries, 

And at length Fritz gave way, and believed me to be his sister Anna, 
even as though I were risea from the dead. And thou rememberest how 
he fetched in his wife,and told her that [ was not dead, but was come 
back to the_old home once more, changed as I was. And she would scarce 
believe bim, and scanned me with a cold, distrustful eye, till at length— 
for I knew ber of old as Babette Muller—I said that I was well-to-do, 

needed not to seek out friends for what they had to give. And then 
she asked—not me, but her husband—why I Thad kept silent so long, 
leading all—father, brother, every one that loved me in my own dear 
bome—to esteem me dead. And then thine uncle (thou rememberast ?) 
said he cared not to know more than I cared to tell ; that I was his Anna 
found again, to be a blessing to bim ia his old age, as 1 had been in his 
boyhood. i thanked him in my heart for his trust ; for were the need 
for telling all less than it seems to me now I coyld not speak of my past 
life. But she, who was my sister-in-law still, held back her welcome, and 
for want of that, I did not go to live in Heidelberg as I had planned be- 
foreband, in order to be near my brother Fritz, but contented myself 
with bis promise to be a father to my Ursula when I should die end leave 
this weary world. 

That Babette Maller was, as I may say, the cause of all my life's suf- 
fering. She was a baker's daughter in Heidelverg—a great beauty, as 
people said, and, indeed, as [ could eee tor myself. I, too—thou sawest 
my picture—was reckoned a beauty, and I believe I was eo. Babette 
Muller looked apon me asa rival. She liked to be admired, and had 
no one much to love her. I had several people to love me—thy grand- 
father Fritz, the old servant Katchen, Karl, the head apprentice at the 
mill—and I feared admiration and notice, and the being stared at as the 
“Schone Malleria,” whenever I went to make my purchases in Heidel- 


berg. 

Those were happy, peaceful days. I had Katoben to help me in the 
housework, and whatever we did pleased my brave old father, who was 
always gentle and indulgent towards us women, though he was stera 
enough with the apprentices in the mill. Karl, the oldest of these, was 
his favourite; aud I can see now that my father wished him to marry 
me, and that Karl himself was desirous to do eo, Bat Karl was rough- 
spoken, and paseionate—not wi.h me, but with the others—and I shrank 
from him io a way which, I fear, gave him pain, And then came thy 
uncle Fritz’s marriage ; and Babette was brought to the mill to be its 
mistress. Not that I cared much for giving up my post, for, in spite of 
my father’s great kindness, I always feared that 1 did not manage well 
for so large a family (with the men, and a girl under Katchen, we sat 
down eleven each nlgbt to supper). Bat when Babette began to find 
fault with Katchen, J was unbappy at the blame that fell on faithful ser- 
vante ; and by-and-by I began to see that Babette was egging on Karl 
to make more opea love to me, aad, as she once said, to get done with 
it, and take me off toa home of my own. My father was growing old, 
end did not perceive all my daily discomfort. The more Karl advanced, 
the more I disliked him. He was good in the main, but I bad no no- 
= S being married, and could not bear any one who talked to me 

t it. 


Things were in this way when I had an invitation to go to Carleruhe 
to visit a schoolfellow, of whom I bad been very fond. bette was all 
for my going ; I don’t think I wanted to leave home, and yet I had been 
‘ond of Sophie Rupprecht. But I was always shy —ene. 
Somehow the affair was settled for me, but not until both Friis and my 
father had made inquiries as to the character and position of the Rap- 
prechts. They learned that the father had held some kind of inferior 
position about the Grand-Duke’s court, and was now dead, leaving a 
widow, a noble lady, and two daughters, the elder of whom was Sophie, 
my friend. Madame Rupprecht was not rich, but more than respectable 
—genteel. When this was ascertained, my father md@de no opposition 
to my going ; Babetce forwarded it by all the means in her power, and 
even my dear Fritz bad his word to say in ite favour. Only Katehen 
was against it—Katchen and Karl. The opposition of Karl did more to 
send me to Carlerube than anything. For I could bave objected to go; 
but when he took upon b poh metypetend emyipe rs ay 
ding, visiting strangers of whom no one knew anything, I yie to oir 
cumstances—to the pulling of Sophie and the pushing of Babette. 
was sileaily vexed, I remember, at Babette’s inspection of my 
at the way in which she settled that thie gown was too old-fashioned, 
that too common, to go with me on my visit to a noble lady ; and at 
way in which she upon herself to speud the money my father had 
given me to buy what waa requisite for the ocoasion. And yet I blamed 
myself, for every one else thought her so kind for doing all this; and 
she herself meant kindly, too. 
At last I quitted the mill by the Neckar-side. It was a long day’s 
jouroey, and Fritz went with me to Carilsrabe. The Rapprechts lived 
on the third floor of a bouse a little bebind one of the principal streets, 


id 


Fs 





standing by me, and looking at the picture with Soggy re curority.) 
“ See ! here is the name on the open page of thie Bible, ‘ Anoa Scherer, 
1778.’ Frau Scherer says there is a tradition in the family that this 
pretty girl, with ber complexion of lilies and roses, lost her colour so 
entirely through fright, that she was known by the name of the Grey 
Woman. She speaks as if this Anoa Scherer lived in some state of life- 
long terror. But she does not know details; refers me to her husband 
for them. She thinks he has some papers which were written by the 
original of that picture for ber daughter, who died in this very house not 
long afier our friend there was married. We can ask Herr Scherer for 
the whole story if you like.” 

“ Ob yer, pray do!” said I. And, as our host came in at this moment 
to ask how we were faring, and to tell us that he bad seat to Heidelberg 
for carriages to convey us home, seeing no chance of the heavy rain 
abating, my friend after thankiog bim, paesed on to my request. 

* Ab!” said he, his face changing, “ the auat Anna had a sad history. 
It was all owing to one of those bellish Frenchmen ; and ber daughter suf- 
fered for it—the cousin Ursula, as we all called her when I was a child. 
To be sure the cousin Ursula was bis child as well. The sins of 
the fathers are visited on their childreo. The lady would like to know 
all about it, would she? Well, there are papers—a kind of apology the 
aunt Anna wrote for putting an end to her daughter's engagement—or 
rather facts which she revealed, that prevented cousia Ureula from marry- 
ing the man she loved; and eo she would never have any other good 
fellow, else I bave heard say my father would have been thankful to have 
made her his wife.’’ All this time be was rammaging in the drawer of 
an old-fashioned bureau, and now be turned round with a bundle of yel- 
low MSS. in his band, which be gave to my friend, saying, “ Take it home, 
take it home, and if you care to make out our erabbed German writing, 
7 may keep it as long as = like, and read it at your leisure. Only 
must have it back again w' ou bave done with it, that’s all.” 


And so we became the manuscript of the following letter, 
which it was our emplo’ t, daring many a long evening that ensuing 
winter, to translate, in some parts to abbreviate. The letter began 


= some reference to the pain which - had a =e upoo 
jaughter by some unexplained opposition to a ect of marriage ; 
but I doubt if wiiheat the clue with which the good miller had farnished 
us, we could have made out even this much from the passionate, broken 
sentences that made us fancy that some ecene between the mother and 
daughter—and possibly a third persoa—had occurred just before the 
mother had began to write. 

“Thou dost not love thy child, mother! Thou dost not care if her 
heart is broken!” Ab, God! and these words of my heart-beloved Ursula 








ting in my ears as if the sound of them would Gll them when I lie a-dying. 


io a cramped-up court, to which we gained admittance through a door- 
way in the street. I remember how pinched their rooms looked after 
the large space we bad at the mill, and yet they aad an air of grandeur 
about them which was new to me, and which gave me pleasure, faded as 
eome of it was. Madame Rupprecht was too formal a lady for me; I 
was never at my ease with her; but Sophie was all that I had recollect. 
ed her at echool: kind, affectionate, and ay rather too ready with her 
expressions of admiration aod regard. The little sister kept out of our 
way ; and tbat was all we needed, in the first enthusiastic renewal of 
our early friendsbip. The one great object of Madame Rupprecht’s life 
was to retain her position in society ; and as her means were much di- 
miniehed since ber husband's death, there was not mach comfort, though 
there was a great deal of show, io their way of living ; just the op; 

of what it was at my father’s house. I believe that my coming was not 
too much desired by Madame Rupprecht, as I brought with me another 
mouth to be fed; bat Sophie had spent a year or more in eptreating for 
permission to invite me, and her mother, baving once consented, was 
too well bred not to give me a stately welcome. 

The life ia Carleruhe was very different from what it was at home. 
The bours were later, ihe coffee was weaker in the morning, the pottage 
was weaker, the boiled beef less relievol by other diet, the dresses finer, 
the evening engagements constant. I did not fiad these visits pleasant. 
We might not knit, which would have relieved the tedium a little ; but 
we sat in a circle, talking together, only interrupted occasionally by a 

tleman, who, breaking out of the knot of men who stood near 
os talking eagerly together, stole across the room on tiptoe, his hat 
under his arm, and, bringing his feet together in the position we called 
the first at the dancing-school, made a low bow to the lady he was going 
to address, The frat time I saw these manners I could not help emil'ng ; 
but Madame Rupprecht saw me, and spoke to me next morning rather 
severely, telling me that, of course, in my country breeding I could have 
seen nothing p pom manoere, or French fasbions, but that that was no 
reason for my laughing at them. Of course I tried never to smile again 
in company. This visit to Carlerabe took place in ’89, just when every 
one was full of the events taking place at Paris; and yet at Oarlerahe 
French fashions were more talked of than French politics. Madame 
Rapprecht, especially, thought a great deal of all French people. And 
this agaia was quite different tous at home. Fritz could hardly bear 
the name of a Frenchman; aad it had nearly been an obstacle to my 
visit to ager oe her mother preferred being called Madame to her 
title of Frau. 

One night 1 was sitting next to Sophie, and longing for the time when 
we might bave su and go home, so as to be able to speak together, 
a thing forbidden hy Madame Ropprecht’s rules of etiquette; which 
strictly prohibited apy but the most necessary conversation passing be- 
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tween members of the same family when in society. I was sitting, I say, | devoted than be was all the time of the journey. It seemed as if he were | quiry into the secrets of their dockyards. In commerce they were, for 


searcely keeping back my inclioation to yawn, when two gentlemen came 
in, one of whom was evilently a stranger to the whole party, from the 


His hair was powdered, of course, but one could eee from his complexion 
that it was fair io its natural state. His features were as delicate as a 


a, and set off by two little “ mouches,” as we called patches in thove | me that I thought my beart would break with the sense of desolation, 
ya, one at the left corner of bis mouth, the other prolonging, as it | So it was in no cheerful frame of miod that we approached Les Rochers, 


were, the right eye. His dress was blue and silver. I was so lost in ad- 
miration of this beautiful yoang man, thet I was as much surprised as if 
the angel Gubriel bad spoken to me, when the lady ot the bouse broogbt 
him forward to present him to me. Sbe called him Monsiear de la Tou- 
relie, and he began to speak to me in French ; but though I understood 
him perfectly, | dared not trast myself to reply to bim in that language. 
Then he tried German, speakiog it with a kind of soft lisp that I thought 
charming. Bat, before the end of the evening, I became a little tired of 
the affected softoess and effeminacy of bis maoners, and the exaggerated 
compliments be paid me, which bad the effect of making all the company 
tara round aod look at me. Madame Rupprecht was, however, pleased 
with the precise thiog that displeased me. She liked either Sophie or 
me to create a sensation ; of course she would have preferred that it 
should have been her daughter, but ber daugbter’s friend was next best. 
As we went away I heard Madame Rupprecht aod Monsieur de la Tou- 
relle reciprocating civil speeches with might aod main, from which I 
found out that the French gentleman was coming to call oa us next dey. 
I do not know whether I was more glad or frightened, for I bad been 
kept opon stilts of good manners all the evening. But still I was flat- 
tered when Madame Rupprecht spoke as if she had invited him, because 
be had shown p'easure ia my society, and even more gratified by Sophie's 
angradging delight at the evident interest I bad excited in to fine and 
agreeable a gentieman. Yet, with all this, they had bard work to keep 
me from runving out of the salon the next day, when we beard his voice 
inquiriog at the gate on the stairs for Madame Ropprecht. They made 
me put on my Sunday gown, and they themselves were dressed as for a 
reception. 

When he was gone away, Madame Rupprecht congratulated me on the 
eonquest I had made ; for, indeed, he had scarcely spoken to any one 
else, beyond what mere civility required, and had »imost inviled himeeif 
to come ia the evening to bring some new song, which was all the fashion 
in Paris, he seid. Madame Rupprecht bad been out all morning, as she 
told me, to glean information about Monsieur de la Tourelle. He wasa 
@ proprictaire, hud a small chAteaa on the Vosges mountains ; he owned 
land there, but bad a large income from some resources quite indepen- 
dent of this property. Altogether, be was a good match, as she empha- 
tically obeerved. She never seemed to think that I could refuse him 
after this account of his wealth, nor do | believe she would have allowed 
Sophie a choice, even bad be been as old and ugly as he was young and 
bendsome. 1 do not quite knaow—so many events have come to pass 
tince then, and blurred the clearness of my rcollections—if I loved bim 
or not, He was very much devoted to me ; be almost frightened me by 
the excess of bis demonstrations of love. And he was very charming to 
everybody around me, who all spoke of him as the most fascinating of 
men, and of me as the most fortuoate of girls. And yet I never felt 
quite at my ease with him. I was always relieved when his visits were 
over, although I missed his presence when he did not come. He pro- 
longed his visit to the friend with whom he was staying at Cerlsrube, 
on ery to woo me. He loaded me with presents, which I was an- 
willing to take, only Madame Rupprecht seemed to consider me ao 
affected prade if I refused them. Muny of these nts consisted of 
articles of valuable old jewellery, evidently belonging to his family, by 
accepting these I doubled the ties which were formed around me by cir- 
cumstances even more than by my own consent. In those days we did 
not write letters to absent friends as frequently as is done now, and I had 
been unwilliog to name bim in the few letters that I wrote bome. At 
length, however, I learoed from Madame Rupprecht that she bad writtea 
to my father to announce the splendid conquest I bad made, and to re- 
quest his presence at my betrotha!. I[ started with astonisbment. I had 
not realised that affairs had gone so far as this. But wheo she asked me, 
in a stern, offended manner, what I bad meant by my conduct if I did 
not intend to marry Monsieur de Ja Tourelle—I bad received bis visite, 
bis presents, all bis various advances without showing any uawillingoess 

re (and it was all true ; I bad shown no repugaance, though 
I did aot wish to be married to him,—at least, not so soon )—what could 
I do but hang my bead, ond silently consent to the rapid enunciation of 
the only course which now remained for me if I would not be esteemed 
a beartiess coquette all the rest of my days? 

There was sume difficulty, which I afterwards learnt that my sister-in- 
law had obviated, about my betvotbal taking place from home, My 
father, and Fritz especially, were for haviog me returo to the mill, and 
there be betrothed, and from thence be married. But the Rupprechts 
aod Moosieur de la Tourelle were equally urgent on the other side ; and 
Babette was unwilling to bave the trouble of the commotion at the mill ; 
and also, I think, a little disliked the idea of the contrast of my grander 
marriage with her own. 

So my father and Fritz came over to the betrothal, They were to 
stay at an ion in Carlsruhe for a fortnight, at the end of which time the 

was to take place. Monsicar de la Tourelle told me he bad 
bosiness at home, which would obiige bim to be absené during the inter- 
val between the two events; and I was very glad of it, for I did not 
thiok that be valued my father aod my brother as I could have wished 
him to do. He was very polite to them ; put on all the eoft, grand man 
ner, which he had rather dropped with me; and complimented us all 
round, beginning with my father and Madame Rupprecht, and eoding 
with little Alwina. Bat be a little scoffed at the old-fashioned church 
ceremonies which my father insisted on; and I fancy Frits must have 
taken some of his compliments as satire, for I eaw certain sigos of man- 
ner by which I knew that my fature busband, for all bis civil words. bad 
irritated aod annoyed my brother. Bat all the money arraogements 
were liberal in the extreme, and more thao satisfied, almost surprised, 
my father. Even Fritz lifted up hs eyebrows and whistled. I alone 
did not care aboat anything. I was bewitcbed,—io a dream,—a kiod of 
despair. I bad got into a vet through my own timidity and weakoese, 
and I did not see how to get out of it. 1 clang to my own home-people 
that fortnight as I bad never done before. Their voices, their ways were 
all so pl t and familiar to me, after the coostraiat in which I had 
been living. I might speak and do as [ liked without being currected 
by Madame Rupprecht, or reproved in a delicate, complimentary way 
by Monsieur de la Tourelle. Oae day I said to my father that I did not 
want to be married, that I would rather go back to the dear old mill ; 
but be seemed to feel this epeech of mine as a dereliction of duty as great 
as if I had committed perjury ; as if, afer the ceremony of betrothal, no 
one bad any right over me but my future busband. And yet he asked 
me some eolema questions ; but my answers were not such as to do me 





acy . 

° } all know any faalt or crime in this man that should prevent 
God’s blessing from restiog on tby marriage with him? Dost thou feel 
aversion or repugnance to bim in any way?” 

And to all this, what could I say? 1 could only stammer out that I 
id not thiok I loved him enough ; and my poor old father saw in this 
relactence only the foncy of a silly girl who did not know her owao 
mind, but who bad now gone too far to recede. 

So we were married, in the Court chapel, a privilege which Madame 
Rupprecht bad used no end of efforts to obtain for us, and which she 
mast bave thought was to secure us all possible happiness, both at the 
time and in recoll«ction afterwards. 

We were married ; and after two days spent in festivity in Carlerabe, 
among all our new fashionable friends there, | bade good-by for ever to 
my dear old fatber. I had begged my busband to take me by way of 
Heidelverg to his old castle ia the Vorges; bat I found an amount of 
determination, ander that effeminate appearance and maonrr, for which 
I was not prepared, and he refused my first request so decidedly that I 
dared not urge it. “ Henceforth, Anna,” said he, “ you will move in a 
different sphere of life ; and though it is possible that you may bave the 
power of showing favour to your relations from time to time, yet mach 
or familier int arse will be undesirable, and is what I cannot allow.” 
I felt almost afraid, after this formal speech, of asking my father and 
Fritz to come and see me; bat, when the agony of bidding them farewell 
overcame all my prudence, | did beg them to pay me a virit ere long. 
Bat they ebook their beads, and spoke of busiaess at home, of different 
kinds of life, of my being a Frenchvoman now. Oaly my father broke 
oat at last with a blessing, aod eaid, “If my cbild is anhappy—which 
God fortid—let ber remember that ber father’s bouse is ever open to 
her.” I was on the polot of crying out, “Ob! take me back then now, 
my father !—ob, my father!” wheo I felt, rather than saw, my busband 
present near me, He looked oo with a slightly contemptuous air, and 
taking my bend io bis, be led me weeping away, saying that short fure- 
wells were always the bert when they were inevitable, 

It took us two deys to reach bis chAteau in the Voeges, for the roads 
were bad and the way difficult to ascertain. Nothiog coald be more 





formal manner in which the bort led him vp, and presented bim to the | I seemed as if I were only now wakening up to a full sense of what mar- 
hostes*. I thooghbt I had never seen avy m . 0 et ree or £0 elegant. | riage was, and [ dare say I was not a cheerful companion oa the tedious 


trying in every way to make up for the eeparation which every hour | 
made me fel the more complete between my present and my former life. 


jouroey. At length jealousy of my regret for my father and brother got 
the better of M. de la Tourelle, and be became so mach displeased with 


and I thought that perbaps it was because I was so unbappy that the 
place looked so dreary. Oa one side, the chateau looked like a raw new 
buildiog, bastily run up for some immediate purpose, without any growth 
of trees or underwood near it, only the remaios of the stone used for 
building, not yet cleared away from the immediate neighbourbood, al 
though weeds and lichens bad beeo suffered to grow near and over the 
heaps of rabbish; on the other, were the great rocks from which the 
place took its name, and rising close against them, as if almost a natural 
formation, was the old castle, whose building dated many centuries 
back. 

Is was not large nor grand, bat it was strong and picturesque, and I 
used to wish that we lived in it rather than in the smart balf furnished 
apar! meat io the new edifice, which had been hastily got ready for our re- 
ception. Iocoagraous as the two parts were, they were joined intoa 
whole by means of intricate passages and unexpected doors, the exact po- 
sitions of which I never fully understood. M. de la Toureile led me to a 
suite of rooms set apart for me, aad formally installed me in them, as io 
a domain of which I was sovereigo. He apologised for the hasty pre- 
paration which was all he bad been able to make for me, but promised, 
before I asked, or even thought of complainiag, that they should be made 
as luxurioas as heart could wish before many weeks bad elapsed. Bat 
when, in tbe gloom of an autumnal evening,I caught my own face and figure 
reflected io all the mirrors, which showed only a mysterious background 
in the dim light of the many candles which failed to illuwinate the great 
proportions of the balt-furaisbed saloa, I claog to M. de la Tourelle, and 
begged to be taken to the rooms he bad occupied before his marriage, he 
seemed angry with me, although he affected to laugh, aud so decidedly 
put aside the votion of my having any otber rooms but these, that | 
trembled in silence at the fantastic figures and shapes which my imagi- 
nation called up as peopling the background of those gloomy mirrors. 
There was my boudoir, a little less dreary —my bedroom, with its grand 
and tarnished furniture, which I commonly made iato my sitting-room, 
lockiog up the various doors which led into the boudoir, the salon, the 
passage—all bat one, through which M. de la Tourelle always entered 
from bis own apartmeais in the older part of the castle. Bat this pre- 
ference of mine for occupyiog my bedroom anvoyed M. de la Tourelle, I 
am sure, though be did not care to express ais displeasure. He would 
always allure me back into the salon, which I disliked more and more 
from its complete separation from the rest of the buildiog by the passage 
into which all the doors of my apartment op ned. This passage was 
closed by heavy doors and portiéres, through which I could not hear a 
sound from the other parte of the house, aod, of course, the servaates 
could not hear any movement or cry of mine unless expressly summoned. 
To a girl brought up as 1 bad Beea in a household where every iadivi- 
dual lived all day io the sight of every other member of the family, never 
waoted either cheerful words or the sense of silent companionsbip, this 
grand isolation of mine was very formiduble ; and the more eo, because 
M. de la Tourelle, as landed proprietcr, sporteman, and what nut, was 
generally out of doors the greater part of every day, and sometimes fox 
two or three days ata time. I had no pride to keep me from associating 
with the domestics; it would have been natural to me in many ways to 
have sought them out for a word of sympathy in those dreary days wheo 
I was left so entirely ‘o myself, bad they beea like our kindly German 
servants. But I disliked them, one and all ; I could not tell why. Some 
were civil, bat there was a familiarity in theic civility which repelled 
me ; othere were rude, and treated me more as if I were an intrader than 
their master’s chosen wife ; and yet of the two sets I liked these last the 
best. 
The principal male servant belonged to this latter class. I was very 
much afraid of him, he had such an air of suspicious rurliness about bim 
in all be did for me ; aud yet M. de la Tourelle spoke of him as most 
valuable and faithful. Indeed, it sometimes strack me that Lefcbvre 
raled bis master ia some thiogs ; and this I could not make out, For, 
while M. de Ja Toarelle bebaved towards me as if I were some precious 
toy or idol, to be cberished, and fostered, and petted, and indulged, I 
soa found out how little 1, or, apparently, any one else, could bend the 
terrible will of the maa who bad on frst acquaintance appeared to me 
too effeminate and languid to exert bis will in the slightest particalar. I 
bad learnt to kaow bis face beiter now ; and to see that some vehement 
depth of feeling, the cause of which [| could cot fathom, made his gre: 
eye glitter with pale light, and bis lips coatract, and his delicate chee 
whitea on certain occasions. Bat ali had been so opea acd above board 
at home, that [ had no experience to help me to uoravel avy m7steries 
among those who lived under the same roof. I uoderetood that I had 
made what Madame Rupprecht and ber set would bave called a great 
marriage, because I lived in a chAteau with many servants, bound ostea- 
sibly tu obey me as a mi I uod d that M. de la Tourelle was 
fond enough of me in bis way—proud of my beaaty, I dare say (for he 
often enough spoke about it to me)—but be was also jealous, aud sus- 
piciovs, aud unioflueoced by my wishes, unless they tallied with bis own. 
I felt at this t me as if I could have beza food of him too, if he would let 
me: but I was timid from childhood, aod befure loog my dread of his 
displeasure (comiog down like thunder into the midst of his love, for 
sach elight causes as a hesitatioa in reply, a wrong word, or a sigh for 
my father), conquered my bh inclination to love one who was 80 
handsome, so accomplished, so indulgent and devoted. But if I couid 
not please him woen indeed I loved him, you may imagine how often I did 
wroog whea I was so much afraid of him as to qaietly avoid his com 
pany for fear of bis outbursts of passion. Oae thiag I remember noticing, 
that the more M. de la Tourelle was displeased with me, the more Lefe- 
bvre seemed to chuckle ; and whea I was restored to favour, sometimes 
on as sudden an impulse as that which occasioned my disgrace, Letebvre 
would look a-kaoce at me with bis cold, malicious eyes, and oace or twice 
at such times be spoke most disrespectiul to M. de la Tourelle. 

I have almost forgotten to say that, in the early days of my life at Les 
Rocbers, M. de la Tourelle, ia contemptuonus indulgent pity at my weak- 
ness in disliking the dreary grandeor of tue salon, wrote up to the mil- 
lioer in Paris from whom my corbeille de marriage bad come, to desire 
ber to look out for me a maid of middle age, experienced in the toilette, 
and with so mucd refiaemeat that she might oa occasion serve as com- 
panioa to me. 








Somme. comment 


HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 
Continued from last week’s “ Albion.” 


There lies off the coast of Asia Minor, at the foot of the Ionian archi- 
pelago, faciag the wide chanael which parts Cacdia from the southera- 
most poiats of Greece, an island famous in song and story. Raodes is 
its name, name of grace and beauty, which the impress on its antique 
coins, a sort of “armoirie pariante,” associates with the rose, Rodos, 
queen flower of all, We believe, however, that the emblem suggested 
tbe etymology, not the true etymon the name. For the earliest Greek 
gvograpbers called the isiand Op/iouss, tbe snake island ; and the Phe 
nician “ rout,” or serpent, was probably the sound modified into Rhodes 
by those Dorian colouists who, firet of such as spoke a dialect of Hellas, 
conquered the island and settled there. 

Be this as it may, poets, philosopbers, historians, jariste, have com- 
bined to recouat its glories aad to sing its praise. From the epic scroll 
of Homer to the enamelled lines of Horace the name of Rhodes gleams 
apoo many @ poetic page. 

Traditioa ran that aever bad one whole day beea spread with gloom 
so cloudy but what the rays of the Sun of God, who smiled on Roodes 
eternally, bad burst through it to make the Roodians glad. “ Taat isle 
the king of gods,” saog Pindar, “doth bathe in showers of goldea 
dew.” 

In grateful token of Apollo’s eckaowledged favour, the bronze world 
marvel, tbe Colossas, wrought by the Lyadian Cares, bestrode the bar- 
bour to bleas the outward 1 the homeward boand ships of 
Rooles. It was bat one of three thousand images of bronze or marble 
which, in the capital, challenged the admiration of every educated eye. 
To name ove paiater is to deciare the emiaeace of the Roodiaa sshool, 
Protogeoes was a Rhodian citigea. The eeverer studies were cultivated 
there with eo much zea!, aod were so thoroughly popularized, as appa- 
reotly to shame the efforts of our modera Mechanics’ Iostitates. It is a 
Rhodian tale which tells bow, on its seashore, the wrecked philosopher, 
who koew not whither the storm had drivea biw, took comfort whea be 
saw the geometrical figures whch some wanderer by the seaside bad leit 
scrawled apoo the saud. Rbod+s was the earthly Elysiam of architects 
and sbipbaild bere did such bigh honour or such profitable pay 











reward them. But its zealous citizeos panisbed with death iatrusive ia- 


centuries, without competitors; aad down to the days of the who 
refased to bear appeal ia a salvage case against the “ lex rhodia,” the 
law of the Mediterranean Sea was little else than the custom of Rhodes, 
The poor law of the island, too, bad been among the famous points of the 
administratioe of its commonwealth. 

And if the versatile genius of its iohabitants, together with its exqni- 
site cultivation, would seem to give token rather of Ionian origin and 
kinsmaosbip with Athens, the sturdiness of their valour and their un- 
flinching fight for iadepecd or cial safsty showed them no 
mongrels, bat true to the old balldog Dorian breed. 

It was their just boast tbat in vain had Poliorcetes set up bis famous 
elepolis, the city-taking engine, against their walls. Not only equal valour 
met aod foiled bim, bat engineering skill fully equal to his owa. From 
before the same walls Mithbridates had gone baffl-daway. It is true that 
at last the Rhodian commonwealth had been absorbed into the irresisti- 
ble dominion of Rome; bat it lost its independence with so much of 
courage and of dignity that it eeemed, in so doing, to fall in with rather 
than to be ccnquered by the Roman system. Ia the latter days of its 
bistory, the eovereigaty of Rhodes had been vested, not wihoat fre- 
quent, aod sometimes long, interruptions, ia the Emperors of Constaati- 
nople. The Arabs had early swo»ped upon and plandered it. Moawi- 
yab, Lieutenant of the fourth Kbalif Othman, had sold, it is said, to 
Jews, the fragments of the bronze Colossus, which, as far back us the 
time of Strabo, an earthquake had levelled with the ground ; and which, 
as be tells us, an oracle hai forbidden the citizens to re-erect. 

In the feeble hands of the Byzantine emperors the island was rarely 
safe from piratical ravages, aad its creeks and harbours were not seldom 
fortified as stroagholds by the pirates who ravaged it. 

For a time, during the Middle Ages, it was held by the Genoese, to 

whom it fell upon the taking of Cous'antinople by the Latias. It re- 
maiced, indeed, ia their possession until Joha Dacas—whose surname of 
Vataces Major Porter's work, we trast by a mere mispriat, bas trans- 
formed into “ Vatieas !”’— again reduced it into Greek sabjection. 
At the begioniong of the fourteenth century this sovereigoty had again 
dwindled into a name. and a certain race of lords, or “ Despotai,” of 
lower Greek origin, Gavila by oame, seems to have ruled in Rhodes 
over a mixed populatioa of Greeks, Arabs, and Tarkomaas. 

Historical recollections caa scarcely bave swayed the mind of Gail- 
laume de Villarets, the tweaty-third Master of the Hospital, in fixing 
upon that island as the most desirable futare possession and residence of 
bis Order. Neither could he have foreseen the fature estabii-hment, in 
Constantinople, of the yet uaborn Oitoman-Turkish power. Bat the se- 
lection proves him to have posseseed the icstinctive genius of great 
statesmen and commanders. 

The chief maritime enemy against whom, for years, the Christians of 
Palestine had contended was, of course, the Soldan of Egypt ; and ia re- 
gard of bis position aod that of the naval ar ts aod cial 
fivets of Alexandria, the selection of Rhodes was most jadicious, At all 
events itis undoubted that the design of seizing upoa the islaod was first 
conctived by De Villarets, deeply meditated, and carefully p!anned. 
His greatest sorrow, wheo prostrated by sickne:s upoa what proved to be 
bis death bed, was his inability to accomplish a echeme which lay so 
near bis heart. Bat there was one knight io the Order, Foualques de 
Villarete, whom some will bave a brother, some only a cousia of bisown, 
to whom, before dying, he made knowa bis intimate plans, and whose 
capacity and bravery pointed him out as best to insure their “ execution.” 
Aware of this, the Order forthwith elected him Grand Master, and from 
that moment the whole of his abilities and energies were devoted to the 
great undertaking. 

Passing over into Europe he obtained at Poitiers interviews with the 
Freoch Kiog Pbilippe-le bel, and with that Clement V. who was so 
largely indeb'ed to bim for bis accession to the Pontifical chair. To 
them he confided the secret of bis desigo, in support of which, without 
divulging its real object, a new crusade, the last io effect, was set on foot. 

Pieoary iodulgence was proclaimed for all whoshould take arms aader 
Foulques’ banaer, and be is said to have been encambered by the over- 
flowiug numbers of those who answered this appcal. Galleys for their 
transport were collected at Brindisi, furnished ia part by Coarles II. of 
Sicily, in greater part by the Repablic of Genoa, The noblest ladies of 
that city sold their jewels to furoish bim with funds, aod thece, together 
with certain advances from the Pope, formed the balk of the contents of 
his military obest. 

From Brindisi, the armament, ignorant of its own precise destination, 
passing in purposed feint by Rhodes, steered for Cyprus, where it re- 
ceived reintorcemeat of knights and other troops in readicess et Limisso. 
Sailing thence it put ia to the Galf of Macri, the Glaacus Sinus of the 
ancients. 

There, deep embowered amidst wooden hill*, which rise bebind it as 
if in continuation of ite rows of seats, etood and stands the rained theatre 
of the oracular city of Tclmessus. It looks out upon a glorious bay, far 
on the right of which the rocky chain which rans bet P 
of Caria aod Lycia projects its last barren articulations inte the sea, like 
the spice of some hoge fossil moaster. Nearer, oa the left, two lord 
mouataio peaks arise, Cragus aod Anticragus, haunts of the fabled Chi- 
mata. Their wooded bases are washed by the waves, on which dance 
islets, clothed to the water's edge with underwood of luscious greeo. Oa 
one of these the traveller still sees with interest the ruins of the fort, 
bailt by the Hospital Knights, Ioland the rich plata is carpeted ia sum- 
met with carpet of darkest greea oleander, embroidered with the 
protuse piok of its rose-like blossoms. A rocky plateau comes down ia 
a sheer cliff to one place near the ruins, aod magnificent rock-tombe, 
with sculptured panels, are carved ia the living stone. On the slopes 
stand the grand old sepulchral! Soroi, huge sarcophagi of bewa stone upoa 
lofty pedestals ; and here aad there, from this o.ty of the dead, over the 
ruins of the once liviag city, dead likewise now, a solitary palm springs 
up aod waves its boughs above the drsvlation. 

From this fair spot they eay that Fou!ques—williog, if it might be, to 
have right no less than might upon bis ee in the attempted uodertak- 
ing, not yet disclosed to avy but bis own swora brethrea of the Order— 
despatched a gerto And ry Pal logas, at C iaople, 
reqaesticg from him a formal investiture of sovereigaty. The answer 
was @ negative ; and, by-and-by, whea Foulques was already landed aod 
in conflict at Ruodes, a body of Byzantine troops seat to reioforce its de- 
teaders agaicest him. Anthentic records of the protracted s'ruggle 
which had to be sustained for the mastery of Riodes are very few. Lt 
is Known that many of the voluateers from Europe retaraoed whea the ob- 
jeot of the campaign was clear. Mas‘er of the open coantry, it was long 
before Foulques coud prevail agaiast the city. The siege became a 
blockade. New troops bad to be raised ; new money found to pay them, 
borrowed, with mach difficulty, from the banking houses of Fiorence. 
Nevertheless the Star of the Order of St, Jobo was unquestionably still 
in the ascendant, and, oa the 15.b of Aaguet, 1310, the victorious kaights 
aad their allies carried the city of Riodes by storm. 

The submission of the stroog castie of Liado, thea of the entire island, 
and within oo long time of the islets clastering ia the neighvourhood 
followed without intermission or s rious check. 

As the basy folk of our owa Coannel Islaods are said, perbaps by too 
censorious tongues, to have found meaas, duriog the loag wars which 
closed the eighteenth and opened the present century, to combine to 
their own great pecaniary protit tt occupation of the legitimate trader 
with that of the dashing privateer, so was it with the Hospitailers and 
their subject popalation. Every kuight ia residence at Rhodes was 
bound to made, at least, one cruise ia the course of the year. Sach 
cruise, in the technical langaage of the Order, went by the name of Cara- 
vao ; and, if the commerce of Christian or even Saracen allies found in 
the knightly galleys an active sea-police, the commerce of non-frieadly 
Mabometans turaished a succession of rich prizes to be towed iate the 
Rhodiaa ports. 

But, svoth to say, this course of life and this source of revenue were 
soon found to be but little compatible with the severer featares of the 
vows and former discipline of the Order. This is the time of the division 
iato distiuct laoguages—a division in more senses thaa ose. For al- 
though, as an expedient to quell the jealoasies aad heart-baraiags which 
arose cooceroing the distribution of honour and offices amongst the bre- 
thren from different nations, it was resolved to attach defiaitely and per- 
petually certaia of these dignities to each separate language or toagae, 
yet after-experience proved that the separate ties thus formed became too 
oltea the bands of intrigue aad conspiracy. Pride, laxury, aad #2 ioor- 
dinate love of riches begaa to develop themselves among the knights, ia 
wppareat forgetfulness of the doom which their evil repatatioa in this 
respect bad brought apon the Templars. Of coarse it is not to be sap- 
posed that the reproac’ of these vices had bitherto beea cast upoa one 
brotherhood oaly. Mur dae, in hia “ Collestio amplissima,” has edited 
a curious lampooa, in Latia verse, which dates from the thirteeath cea- 
tury, aod must have been writtea, a3 one perceives at @ glaace, before 
the final evacuation of the Holy Land. The satii-t represen's himeelf 
as weary of the w.rid’s ways, aod aoxious to: betake himself for peni- 
tence aad asceticism to some one or other of the existing religious or- 
ders, and proceeds thas : , 
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“ Sed quia diverse species sunt religionis, 
Nescio precipue que sit habenda mihi. 
Si cruce signatis rubed me confero Templo, 
Trans mare me mittent solvere vcta Deo. 
Servas ero servam facient procul esse seorsum, 
Serviamt et forsan in regione Tyri. 
Non tamen ibo pede, sed equo gui pastas avena 
Crassus et ad calces sit tener atque levis ; 
Quique pedem servans, et fractis gressibus versans, 
Moliiter incedet : regula nostra jubet, 
Scandere trottantem prohibet quoque regula, nolo 
Quod per me careat ordo rigore sao. 
ingrediar miles ne candida pallia desint ; 
Sed tanc ab bellam (sic) nox rediturus ero. 
De cute corrigiam nostra soldanus habebit 
Et comedet carnes bestia sxzva meas. 
Aat circumcisi gladius mea viscera fundet, 
Detracto corio cetera dabit humo. 
Raursum si uero cracis Hospitalarius ille. 
Ad Libanum mittar ligna referre domum. 
Cam lacrymis pergam scutica cedente trinodi, 
Et venter vacuus et qaasi vellus erit. 
Malta licet subeant mihi, nil de jare licebit 
Preter mentiri magnificando domum. 
Et si ingressus fecero semel atque secundo, 
Vade foras dicent, diripient que crucem.” 


Which, for the benefit of lady readers, we submit in Hudibrastic para- 
phrase : 

“ Bat since these Orders be a host 
Whither should I betake me most ” 
Would I a red-cross Templar be ’ 
Then must I sail beyond the sea, 
Sent from my country far away, 
My vows in distaat lands to pay ; 
To live a drudge and rise no higher, 
Perchance within the walls of Tyre. 
Yet not afoot: I might bestride 
A nag, of easy pace to ride, 
Well stalled with oats, who plamp and sleek 
Would pick his steps, well-broken, meek. 
To mount high trotter breaks the rule, 
Which yet enjoins it. Sure a fool 
Were I to make that Order be 
False to its strictest rule for me. 
A soldier midst the white cloaks too 
Needs must I march, if men were few : 
Bat from a battle field, alack ! 
Perchance | never might march back : 
And my poor skin, well tanned and dried, 
Might serve the Soldan as a hide, 
Long after jackals, in the field, 
Had gnawed my luckless carcase, peeled 
By some fierce circumciséd hound, 
Who left it weltering on the ground. 
Bat if a Hospit’lier profest 
I stitch the white cross on my breast : 
To Lebanon all clad with snow 
To bring home logs | needs must go. 
Too late to weep my servile lot 
In reach of thong with triple knot. 
Nor might I find, though hungry still, 
Wherewith my stinted paanch to fill. 
Whatever thoughts my brain might crowd 
*T were best not utter them ‘aloud : 
Unless I chose, with bragging lies, 
T’ extol Our Convent to the skies. 
And should they catch me once ia faalt, 
Or twice (since human gait will halt), 
They'd strip from me their cross I wore, 
To send me packing,. .‘* There’s the door !” 

In England, in the next ceotury, and at the time of the great rebellion 
of the Commons o° Essex and Keat under Richard II., the epecial fury of 
the rioters was directed against the houses and possessions of the Kaights 
of St. John. Their maguificent priory in Clerkenwell was sacked and 
fired, buraing for seven days together. Though the Order generally, 
and ite belongiogs, would seem to have beea obuvxious to the rebels, it 
is probable that the personal demeanour of the then Grand Prior may 
have provoked this rancour. He was a certain Sir Robert Hales, and 
was, moreover, at the time of Lord Treasurer of the Kingdom. When 
the rebele, gathered on Blackheath, sought a couaference with the king ; 
and when some thought it best that be should goto them and know what 
their meaning wae, Sir Robert breathed nothing bat wrath aod punish- 
ment: and together with Simon de Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“ spake earnestly against that advice, and would not by apy means that 
the king should go to ‘such a sort of barelegged ribalds,’ but rather they 
wished that he should take some order to abate the pride of ‘such vile 
rascals,’ ” 

From the date of its foundation by Gerald, to the fatal day of the 
bloody retreat from Acce, two ceataries of exploit and adventare fill, as 
we have seen, the annals of the Order. Upoa these we have dwelt ata 
length somewhat disproportionate, either to the space occupied by its 
whole records in general history, or to that which we can in this article 
devote to remembrance of them. But this we have done advisedly : in 
part, because we have thought that we should thus enable the reader to 
seize more firmly upon the true notion of the character and development 
of this great lostitution: in great part also, because this most interest- 
ing pristine period, is that ia which a tar more extended and accarate 
acquaintance with the bistory of the times than was possessed ty Vertot 
or even Bosio, is reqaired for him who shall, ia modern times, become 
the successful historian of the Kaighis of St. Joho. No euch wholesale 
destruction of their archives, records, statutes, and aud other historical 
documents, as occurred io the disaster of Acre, ever agaia befel them : 
aod, thenceforward, there does not lie upon their historian the same ob- 


ligatioa to collect his materials from vast and widely scattered masees of | 


information, wherein that which actually conceras the pecaliar history 
of the Order lies in grains only, as smaller “ nuggets” in great cradlee- 
fall of quartz. 

For two more centuries after its establishment at Rhodes, did the Or- 
der of St. Joho rua its next cycle of an existence even more distinct and 
individual thaa it had hitherto known; retainiog the pecaliarity of its 


celibate and quasi-coaventual character, yet assuming attribates and ex- | 


ercising functions commoa to other ordinary independent aod temporal 
sovereigaties. 

And it is but fair to say, that if the remembrance of its semi-ecclesias- 
tical natare made men, not without reason, often contrast invidiously 
the seculiar aspect of the Order’s actual practice with its religious pro- 
presen the undeniable services which it was yet destined to reader 


or t t 





Ottoman dynasty, made it retain claims universally allowed upon the | 


indulgence, and even admiration, of its contemporaries. 

The internal history of the Order during this new cycle presents few 
features of interest to others than its professed studeote. As might have 
been expected, leadership and office having now become not simply the 
martyr like pre-emiaence io posts of danger, which they bad been io Pales- 
tine, ambitious rivalries and dissensions not seldom arose concerning 
their disposal. 

Even the division into languages was not found sofficient without the 
formation of an additional one. The original division was ioto seven : 
—France, Provence, Auvergne, Italy, Germany, Eogland, and Aragon. 
To counterbalance the overwhelming inflaence of the Freach element in 
the Order, the latter tongue, towards 1461, was separated from that of 
Portugal, with Leon and Castille, detached and compacted into an eighth 


e. 

Neither is it any way surprising that the Roman pontiffs, who had al- 
Ways exercised an acknowledged right of patronage, if not of sazerainty, 
over the Institution, should have endeavoured to profit by its dissensions, 
for the pur of increasing their own power of interference with nomi- 
nations ed supteme electious, though such interferences were in detri- 
meant, for the more part, of rights aod immunities couceded aad coafirmed 
by the see of Rome itself. 

As to the actual dominions of the Order, they were not only extended 
and consolidated ia the Archipelago, but advanced guards aad posts of 
Vaotage secured the coasts of Asia Minor. The site, for instance, of the 
ancient Halicarnassas was seized on as a sort of compensation for the 
loss of Smyraa, and its massive ruins converted into a strong fortress. 
It would, perhaps, be difficalt to decide whether the fragments of thoze 
Masterly sculptares, where with Artemisia aiorned the renowned memori- 
al of her mausoleams, and which evea now are being disposed in the por- 
tico of our national mus2am, are indebted rather for preservation than 
for matilation to the military builders of the Hospital. 

Smyrna had been confided to the guardianship of the Kaights upon Its 
capture from the Turks, in 1344, by a combined fleet of Papal, Venetian, 
Cypriot, aod Parian galleys, in conjunction with those of Rhodes. It 
Was wrested from them by Timour, who massacred every knight in the 
fortress upon its fall by storm, an event anoounced to the sbips. which 
brought a tardy saccour, by the hurling upon their decks of severed 
heads from the catapults of the Tartar. 


d by the consolidating expanding power of the | 


Four years before that event, the Kaights had once more been seen, as 
in the older crasading days, in the saddle against the infidel ; a rare 
circumstance in these later times. It was on the occasion of the great 
battle of Nicopolis, ia 1395, delivered against Bajazet, who had not yet 
been attacked and routed by the hordes of Timour. Their Grand Mas- 
ter, de Naillac, rode with them in the cavalry ranks of the impetuous 
and ill-fated Count de Nevers. 

We are really sorry to be obliged here again to bit a blot in Major 
Porter’s historical accuracy ; bat the mildest laws of literary criticism 
would surely compel us to remonstrate against his describing, patron- 
ymically, as “ Archbishop de Grand,” that Primate of Huogary, Prince 
Archbishop of * Gran,” whom he rightly represeats as escaping with 
King Sigiemand ia a frail boat on the Danube, and rescued, at last, by 
the galleys of St. Joha. 

Those galleys in trath were now the war steeds of the koighte, By 
them they had hoped to gain masterehip of the Morea, a favoarite and 
tenaciously held desiga, in pursuance of which they are now seen to 
bargain and eveo pay for the somewhat visionary rights of the tricky 
“ porphyrogenet,”’ Theodore Palwologus,—out of whom they hardly ex- 
torted repayment upon bis failure to fulfil his word ;—oow to make fu- 
rious dashes at those Turkish garrisons, which, ia coatempt of any rights 
but sach as the scimitar and the Koran gave, had fortified themselves 
upon the Morean coasts, These same galleys had enabled their forward, 
enterprising spirit to cruth, ia the harbour and dockyards of Alexandria 
itself, the expeditioa preparing there against them in 1440, by their old 
enemy, the Soldan of Egypt. But though in revenge, the Egyptian 
Saracens laid formidab‘e siege to Rhodes, in 1444, whence they were re- 
pulsed after forty daye, that was almost an expiring effort; the Egypt- 
ian power, though gaining a temporary revival aad lustre under Cait- 
bey, gradually dwiadling to its extinction uader the growing might of 
the Ottoman Tarks. 

“ Constanticople first, then Rhodes.” 
howl of the dread war-wolf, Mahomet II. 

No sooner bad Byzantium fallen, than the queea-island of the Archi- 
| pelago received, aod, of course, rejected his summons to subjection and 
| tribute. The military successes uf the great Hunyades delayed, bat 
| could not avert the breaking of the storm upon the Rhodian ramparts. 
| Darker and darker grew the eastern eky. Trebizond capitulated to 

Mahomet ; but David Comnenus, and seven of his eight sons, expiated 
| with their lives their glorious scorn of aposiacy. Mityleaoe is stormed. 

Contempt of faith, no less than the most savage ferocity, marke the cou- 
| duct of the Suitan. Men who bad made freedom the price of surrender 
| are dragged into ruthless captivity, They would have died arms in 
| hand, bat for solema promise ot safety, are beheaded or sawn in sander, 

their carcases thrown to the lean soaveoger dogs of the East. The hor- 
rors of the sack of Negropoot surpass, if possible, those of the storm of 
; Mitylene. Anna Erizzo, a noble Venetian virgin, meets with her death 
| by the very hand and scimitar of Mahomet himself, for spitting on his 
| odious love. Bat the Turk espies among the galleys. which in vain seek 
| to raise the siege, the white cross banner of the Kaights of Rhodes. 
, Thitber oace more he despatches aa herald, no looger to claim tribute, 
| bat to denounce implacable enmity. He swears that no quarter sball 
| be given to any Hoepitaller, and that with bis owo hand shall their 
| Grand Master be slain. 

The man who filled that office, when in 1480 the threats of Bajazet re- 
| ceived their partial fulfilment, and that siege began, with ramour of 
| which Europe and Asia were soon rioging far and wide, was one of the 
| greatest captains and most able statesmen whom the Order, fertile ia 
| such, has shown to history. 
| Pierre d’Aubusroa, descended from the ancient Viscounte de la 

Marche, one of the noblest lineages in France, had made his first cam- 
| paigo, against these very Turks, in Hungary, under Albert of Austria, 
| son-in-law to that King and Emperor Sigismund, whom Mr. Cariyle of 
| late bas pleasantly nowed as “ Sigismund super grammaticam,” This 
| prince, in epite of bis terrible lapeus oo that ion at Const , Was, 

according to Gerson, the learned Chancellor of the Sorvonne, no such 
| mean scholar, aod the stadious tura of young d’Aubussoa’s miod recom- 
| mended him to bis especial notice. Upon his decease, the young French- 
mao returaed to the court of his native country, and through the inter- 
est of his kinsman. De La Marche, became companion and brother in 
| arms of the Daupbin, toa of Charles VII. At the siege of Montereau, and 
| atiracted special notice ; and his 


Sach had been the warning 








| Otuer passages of arms, his braver 
| diplomatic abilities were discovered when the evil influence of Agnes 
| Sorrel had brought about an open rupture betweea the infatuated Charles 
| and bis crafty, supercilious, obstinate son, the future eleventh Louie, 
This reconciliation was chiefly negociated by Pierre d’Aubussop, whom 
| thenceforward Charles employed ia many delicate and secret affairs of 
State. Bat whilst the court at Nancy was celebrating peace restored 
| with jousts and tourneys, over which presided Margaret of Anjou, pro- 
| mised bride of our sixth Heory ; whilst the kings of France and Sicily 
| contended for the prize agaiast Saffolk and the tlower of the young Eng- 
| lish nobles, evil tidings were rife from the borders of Hangary and Al- 
bania—as a tocsin and fuceral koell came clangiag the news of the fatal 
day of Varna in the affrighted ears of Christendom. Pierre d’Aubussoa 
bad a brave uacle, Louis, knight and commander in the Order ot St. 
| Jobo. This circamstence, ia much likelibood, determined bim. Passing 
| over to Rhedes, he tcok the vows. 
| His rise in the ranks of the Order we dare not attempt to follow ; but 
| we may notice that to him had been confided that somewhat hopeless 
| mission of eadeavouriog to cement in Europe a league against the Turk, 
| which might ward off from Rhodes the expected calamity. Tbe moment 
| was inauspicious, though pregnant with danger to Christendom. The 
| spirit of the Crusades dead, oeither kings nor people would stir onestep 
|enstward. National were ding to mere feudal strifes, for the 
| nations of Europe were growing then, and the power of the commons strug- 
| gling into existence. Alpbonse of Aragon was embroiled with the Po; 





on a question of Sicilian investiture tor bis bastard son, Ferdinand. 
Henry of Castille, profligate and cowardly, was hemmed ia by his own 
rebellious sabjects, aod the still strong Moora of Granada. [no the North, 
Denmark and Sweden were convulsed ; and a bioody day, the long tragedy 
of the Roses, was beginaing to dawa upon England. Scarce any, save 
the Kiog of Portugal, with no great resources, and the King of France, 
who gave him sixteen thousand crowns, could do aught to assist him. 
| As for Venice, with ber ambitious craft aod Punic faith, there was but 
little trusting her ; all the less, that tne conflicting claims of Catherine 
| Cornaro, the “ daughter of St. Mark,”’ to the kingdom of Cyprus, against 
Charlotte de Lusiguan, the proicgée of the Order, was on the very point 
of arrayiog in hostility against it the whole might of the imperious 
, and haughty Republic. 
Neverthelese, when on the death of Battista de Orsini, the unanimous 
| voice of the Order called Pierre d’Aubuseon to its head, Rhodes rang 
with such acclamation of joy as might herald the morrow of a victory, 
rather than the eve of a deadly encounter. 

At this very period was maturing that marvellous invention, one of 
whose early achievemeats was the embodiment and preservation of the 
records of that great passage of arms, wherein the geaius of D’Aubue- 
son, the valour of his knights, the hearty and devoted concurrence of 
every class within the isisad, dowa to the despised Jews, resisted glori- 
ously, and with triamphant success, the whole force of him who had takea 
Constantinople. 
| Those who may be familiar with the choicest typographical treasures 
| of the British Maseum, may kaoow that amidst the precious ornaments of 

its reserved cases is to be found Caxton’s impression of that account of 
| the defence of Rhodes, which was translated from Latin into the verna- 
| cular, by Joba Kaye, poet-lavreate to King Edward 1V. From its pre- 
| face we venture to give a short extract literatim :— 


“ Certayne yt ys, moste gracyous prynce, that he, (Mahomet II.) fewe dayes 
afore bys-dets, layde siege to the noble cytee of Rhodes, which is the key and 
| gate ot all Crystendome. But there he was put to bys worse and to shame. 


anode I have thought more beter labour and more commendable purpos yf I, in 

| the reverence of Jhesu C , and in the worship of your gode grace, shulde 

put with dylygence oat of Latyn in Eoglish, and to the understandyne of your 
the i 


ple newesse and tithynges of the gloryous victorye of the 
| Bhedyanes against the Turkes, whereof they redyng shal have joye and conso- 
| lacyon, and shal alwey beter knowe by dayiy myracies and goddes werkes, the 
| inestymable power and certentee of our Crysten fayth.”’ 
Now we ourselves shall not presume to describe that siege, nor to 
take away, even indirectly, from one 80 well qualified as Major Porter, a 
| gallant officer of engioeers, the task of describing what in Edward Kaye's 
translation are set down as “ instrumens of werre, that is to say, bom- 
bardes, gonnes, calaeryoes, serpeatices, aod suche other ;” nor of relat- 
ing bow, “a man of Grece, wyse and experte in sieges, counseyled the 
Lord Mayster to make aod ordayne an engyne called Trebake, lyke « 
slyoge, whyche was grete and mighty, and caste grete and many stones.” 
Bat this moch we may add, without infringing upon our resolution, 
that the vicissitudes of that famous siege, aud the play of individual 
character which its records reveal, render the perusal of its detaile, in 
almost any historian, matter of deep no less than varied interest. There 
is one little incident of personal daring daly recorded by Mejor Porter, 
concerning which we will ventare to coafess a regret such as we imagine 





most readers will share with us, One Roger Jervis, an English seaman, 
had detected the manner in which the hawser of a certaia floating bridge 
had, by the Tarkish engineers. been { d to a large anchor beneath 
the surface of the water, near the tower of Saint Nicholas, a poiat of des- 
perate attack Their intention was to warp the bridge by means of it, 
across the inlet of the harbour. This intention he conceived, and exe- 
cuted the bold design of frastrating. The book of Joba Kaye tells the 
transaction thus :— 

“ An one after that the Rhodi had knowleche of thees werkes, a shipman 
wel experte in swymmying wente by nyghte and untied the cordes fro the ancre 
and knytted them unto a stone of the banke, so that lyghtely when the Turkes 
drewe the corde, they knewe wel that they were begyled of the Rhodyans. The 
Lorde Maystre of Rhodes, understandynge this noble act, rewarded the forsayd 
shyppman worshipfully and ryght largely.” 

Oar regret is this, that the fourth Edward’s noet-laareate, should not 
have kaown, or should have neglected to specify, that the doer of “ this 
noble acte’”’ was indeed one of those “ most maalyest men borne in Eag- 
land,” as he bas it, coacerned in the siege ; and thét the types of our 
English Caxton did not bring, amongst other “ dylectable newesse,” to 
the “ understandynge”’ of his couotrymen the English name of that brave 
English “ shyppman so experte ia sewymming,” and so bold in his expert- 
ness.— 70 be continued, 








—a 
“CATO” ON THE BOARDS. 


Was Mr. Addison layiog to beart Horatian counsel when he retained 
his tragedy in his writing desk for nine years? Not that he denied it an 
airing now and then. It was in 1703 that Captain Richard Steele, at a 
tavera, read privately to Mr. Cibber, afterwards manager of Drary Lane 
theatre, a manuecript, uafiaished, being four acts of a play upon the 
death of Cato, which Mr. Addison had planned and commenced daring 
bis travele. Of course there was a bottle upon the table, and of course 
the Captain sipped his wine pretty freely during the pauses of the play, 
resting bis voice, which bad been rolling and swelling and storming 
enough in the sounding speeches and pompous music of his friend’s work, 
and commenting upon its glories and merits and marvele, Perhaps now 
and thea Mr. Cibber took up the wondrous tale, and rendered a scene or 
two with more elegant elocation, aad with more of a player’s propriety of 
action, if without the excessive passion and exuberant Shelia of his 
comrade, the author’s friend. Doubtless the drawer was rather astonished 
at the stir the two gentlemen in the private room were making, if indeed 
he was not accustomed to boisterous eccentricity on the part of the cap- 
tain, who was always noisy over his bottle or his glass of strong waters, 
laughing, crying, speech making, clamorous and troublesome, and rather 
a bore it may be, with his ceaseless trumpeting of Joe Addison and his 
doiogs and bis genius, However, about that time he had caase to be 
load in bis friend’s praise. Many applauded strokes ia his second come- 
dy, “ The Tender Husbaod,” as Sir Richard afverwards confessed, had been 
supplied by Addison’s kindly hand. The play had been acted with great 
success, and js indeed full of hamorous writing. In his next essay Sir 
Richard, ranning alone, was very sober and dull, perbaps a li too 
moral for his audience, and the “ Lying Lover” was damoed straightway. 

Captain Steele was delighted at the warm val the incomplete 
“Cato” received at the hands of Mr. Colley. Perbaps they both then 
grew rather melancholy over their cups, as the merriest topers will some- 
times grow, The player was Pager Bere arp to learn from beng 
Steele tbat “ whatever spirit Mr. ison had shown io bia writing it, he 
doubted he would never have courage envagh to let his ‘ Cato’ stand the 
censure of an English acdience : that it had only been the amusement of 
his leisure hours ia Italy, and was never intended for the e.”” Men 
who write plays persist that they never intended them to be played, just 
as men who write poems will have it that they never purposed to print 
until “ obliged by hanger and request of friends.” Sir Richard speke 
with mach concern of his friend’s unfortunate difidence, and in the trans- 
port of bis imagination could not help saying, Good God! what a part 
would Betterton make of Cato!” But on the 28th of April, 1710, 

Mr. Betterton died: and he had been three years in his grave ia West- 
minster Abbey whea Cato came upon the stage. 

It could have been no secret, however, that Mr. Addison bad written a 
play. Captain Steele knew of it, and talked about it frankly and noisil 
after his wont. Pope, too, had seen and read it, Still the author sh 
from completing bis work ; would have it that it was unfit for, and that 
he had never contemplated its productior oo, the stage. He was always 
sby and bashful, keenly sensitive like all men with delicately acute 

wers of observation—he held back with a cbild’s timidity from the 

dea of failure—and perhaps the coarse, stormy applause of a theatrical 
success seemed almost as repellent to him as the 1 violence of 
failure. The rude cheers and vulgar clapping of hands bad little at- 
traction for him ; but how much more terrible the hisses aod catcalls and 
groans! He wore bis nerves very much on the surface, and he started 
at thoughts : his > + fancy gave such vivid vitality even to his dreams. 
* Still,” as De. Joboson writes, “the time was now come when those 
who affected to think liberty in danger, affected likewise to think that a 
stage-play might preserve it: aod Addison was importaned in the names 
of the tutelary deliies of Britain to show bis courage and his zeal by 
finishing his design.” Yet he deliberated and vacillated, and at laet 
announcing bis inability to complete the play, applied to bis friend Mr. 
John Hughes to write « fifth act for him, Hughes had published poems 
on the “ Peace of Ryswick” and the “ Court of Neptune,” on the return 
| of King William, and a Pindaric ode on the death of the king, called the 
| House of Nassau.” How little Hughes maet have known Addison } 
| He thought bis request quite serious, and in a few days bad written séve- 
| ral supplementary scencs, and submitted them for the play-writer’s exa- 
mination. Meanwhile, of course, Addison bad gone to work and pro- 
| duced half an act. So there was an end to Mr. Hughes’s labours. In 
due course Mr. Addison finished bis play, “ but,” says bis emg oy 
“ with brevity irregularly disproportionate to the foregoing parts, like a 
| task performed with reluctance and burried to its conclusion.” Many of 
| his literary friends, Pope amongst them, still counselled him to be con- 
tent with prioting the play, and not ruo the risk of a stage representa- 
tiun; it was hinted to him that the audience might grow tired even of 
| the very best rhetoric ; that he had written a ager not a play ; a book 
| for students, not groundlinge, and so on; while his political associates 
| were urging the importance of his work as a party manifesto, The 
audience, he was assured, would recognise a Tory in Cwsar, an apostate 
Whig in Sempronius, and an analogy between Cato struggling to the 
death for Roman liberties and the petriotic Whigs rallying rourd Halifax 
and Wharton. Addison yielded to the wishes of his party with an appa- 
| rent reluctance. He was charged, however, with haviog only affested 
coynees, while bis mind was thorougb!y made up to give his play to the 
actors. It is noteworthy that the most savage attack upon bim came 
| from his own side. Dennis, a zealous Whig, in bis “ Remarks on Cato,” 
written with a cleverness only eqaalled by its coarseness, charged him 
with “ raising prejadices in bis own favour by false positions of prepara- 
tory criticiem, and with poisoning the town by contradicting in the 
‘ Spectator’ the established rale of poetical justice, because bis own hero, 
with all bis virtues, was to fall before a tyrant.” 

“ Cato’ came upon the boards in April ; a time of the year when it 
had been usual to devote three nights a week for the benefit plays of 
particular actors. However, it was decided that the benefits should be 
postponed to make way for Mr. Addison’s great tragedy. Wilke, Dog- 
get, aod Cibber were the managers. Addison read bis play to 
the actors in the o-room. Perhaps bis bashfulness marred bis 
eloqueoce. On the occasion of the second reading be begged Mr. 
Cibver to take bis place, and was so delighted with hie intelligeat elocu- 
tioo, that he requested him to take the part of Cato. Probably Addi- 
son was carried away by the excitement of the ecene. or be would have 
been less pressing that a comic actor should represent the cbief character 
in a tragedy. Cibver was vain enough, but be was shrewd also. He knew 
his own forte. He did not care to riek his comedy laarele, the triumphs of 
Lord Foppington, Fondlewife, and Sir Novelty Fasbion, for any philoso- 

hic glories to be gained ia the toga of Cato. He preferred the part of 
B ypbax ; Wilks chose that of Jaba. There must have been a sort of no- 
tion that Cato was what actors call an “ uphill” part. They both agreed 
that Booth was the best representative of Cato that could be secured, 
while yet there was a fear that Booth, being quite a young man, might 
prof al 














decline to appear in so solemn and severe, and—to use the 

term-—‘‘ heavy” a character. So Wilks took the part to” Booth’s lodg- 
ings, and pressed upon him its importance, and persuaded him to accept 
it. Booth waived all discussion as to the importance of the character, 
and admitted bis willingness to play it, if the ma 20 desired, re- 
serving entirely bis own opinion in toi, “ 
behaviour,”’ we are told, Fim sed th his performaace of the part so 
mach to the delight and admiration of the audience, gave both Wilks and 
Cibber the greatest 4 

were busied in the production of Mr. Addison’s 
play. “As the author had made us a present of whatever profits he 
might bave claimed from it, we thought ourselves obliged to spare no 
ee This mast be understood limi- 
tations. Mise en scéne was in an early state of existence. The scenery, 
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dresses, and decorations were rather more spleodid than appropriate.| Betterton, Asa youog man be had unfortunately fallen into habits of 
There were strange conventions then insisted on in regard to stage cos-| excess rather fashiouable in bis day, but warned by the example of 
tome. Addison, writing in the “ Spectator,” give us frequent glimpses | George Powell, an actor who bad rained himself by his intemperance, 


of the dresses and decorations of the drama of bis day. “ The ordinary 


method of making an hero is tu clasp a huge plume of feathers upon his| ead of bis days he strictly observed, of —< reformiog : an uacommon 
head, which rises so very high that there is often a greater length from | act of philosopby in a young man of which in 


his chin to the top of his head than to the sole of his feet. This very 
much embarrasses the actor, whe is forced to bold bis neck extremely 
stiff and steady ali the while he speaks, and notwithstanding aay anxie- 


ties which be pretends for bis mistress, his country or bis friends, one may | of the Theatre,” thus describes Booth : * He was of a middle stature—five 
see by his action that bis greatest care and concern is to keep the plame | feet eight, bis form rather iuclining to th: athletic, though nothing 
of feathers from falling off bishead.” Whether Mr. Booth, as Cato, wore| clumsy or heavy: his air and deportment naturally graceful, with a 
a plume is not ascertained, but it is highly probable that he did. Cer-| marking eye, and a manly sweetness in his countenance. His voice was 
nly he wore a full-bottomed wig, vaiue fifty guineas ; certainly Marcia | completely harmooious, from the softness of the flute to the extent of the 
appeared in a hoop and brocaded satin, and others of the performers|trampet. His attitudes were all picturesque: he was noble io bis de- 
were loudly applauied tor their magaificeat gold-laced waistcoats. Mrs.} sigas and happy in his execution.” Aaroa Hill pays the actor a high 
Betty Lizard, ia the “ Guardian,” we fiod, “ overlooked the whole drama, | compliment whea he says: “ The dlind might have seen him in bis voice, 
but acknowledged the dresses of Syphax and Juba were very prettily | and the deaf have beard him io his visage.” The elocation of Mr. Booth’s 
imagined.” Hgr sister, Mary Lizard, writes,“ My brother Tom waited | day was very mach of the ore rotundo order. Blank verse was delivered | 
upon usall last night to Cato; we sat in the firet seats of the box of the| with a solema and stately articulateness. However, the actor indulged 
eighteen penny gallery. You must come hither this morning, for we occasionally in a whirlwiad of passion. Ia Lear, we are told, “ his fire 
shall be full of debates about the characters. I was for Marcia last night, | was ardent and his feelings remarkably energetic: in uttering the im- 
but find that partiality was owing to the awe [ was under in ber) precations in general he was more rapid than Garrick.” His principal 


father’s presence ; bat this morniog Lucia is my womao,”’ &o. 
Every care was taken to secure a success. As in the case of Ambrose 


Philips’s “ Distressed Mother” (Racine’s “ Andromaque”’), the house} actor’s Pyrrbus “ as awfally impressive,” so much so that he stood fixed 


was filled with the author’s frieads. determined upoo the triamph of 
“ Cato,” so far as lusty applause could bring about that resalt. Captain 
Steele undertook the packiog of the house, and accomplished his task 
thoroughly. Fancy the gallant officer, his hat cocked jauatily, clothed 
in bis best scarlet coat, rather soiled about the gold-lace edgings, as- 
sembling a select party at the Devil, or the Gray’s Lon, or the Fountaio, 
or the Tenois Court Tavern or Coffee-house. Bumpers round to the euc- 
cess of Joe’s tragedy! He never,wanted an excase for a glass, but this 
was really a prime one, and then a rather uasteady march of the chosen 
band to the theatre. 

Addison was very nervous about the whole business. Suppose that 
political zeal should carry the house too far? It was a time ot extraor- 
dinary excitement. Mr. Pope’s line in the prologue, “ Britons, arise, be 
worth like this approved!’ might stir up the audience to some tresson- 
able act, The author of the play might be charged with promotiag in- 
surrection. “The line was liquidated,” says Johoson, “to Britons at- 
tend!” The opposition peers crowded the boxes, The pit was full of 
zealous partisans, frequenters of the Whig coffee-houses, and students 
from the Ions ot Court. To make assurance doubly sure, Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, Governor of the Bank of England, “Sir Gibby,” as he was 
popularly called, came from the city, briagiog with him a host of fellow- 
citizens, “‘ warm men and true Whige, but better known at Jonathan’s and 
Garraway’s than in the haunts of wits and critice,”’ as Lord Macaulay 
says. These were instructed to cheer to the utmost wheaever a Tory 
hies was beard. But, in trath, these tremendous preparations for de- 
fence were entirely unnecessary. 

The Tories bad never contemplated the slightest opposition to the 
play. The gentle, courtly, and kind-hearted Addison was the last mao 
whose opinions they would bave dreant of attacking through bis litera- 
ture, much lees whom they would have planned to crush by an acrimo- 
niows actagonism. The severest Tory-writers paid bomage to him as 
& scholar aod a gentlemen of wit and virtue, in whose friendship many 
of totb parties were happy, and whose name they heard, with regret, 
handed about in the brawls of factions. Certainly the conduct of Cap- 
tain Steele and bis civic auxiliaries was irritating enough to provoke 
opposition, But the ministerialists only laughed good-naturedly when 
sie Gibby and his friends made the mistake of applauding tbe sham pa- 
triotism of the hypocritical Sempronius with greater enthusiasm than 
they could be indaced to bestow on the calmer eloquence of Cato. Pope, 
in his letter to Sir William Trumbull, gives a vivid description of the 
first night. ‘Cato was not so much the woader of Rome in bis days, as 
he is of Britain in ours: and though all the foolish industry possible has 
been used to make it thought a party-play, yet what the author once 
said of another may the most properly in the world he applied to him, 
on this occasion : 

“« Euvy itself is damb in wonder lost, 
And factions strive who shall applaud him most!’ 


The numerous and violent claps of the Whig party on the one side of the 
theatre were echoed back by the Tories on the other ; while the author 
sweated behind the scenes with concern to filad their applause proceed- 
ing more trom the hand than the head. This was the case, too, of the 
logue writer’ (Pope, himself), “ who was clapped into a staunch 

hig at almost every two lines.” Imagine Addison (“ be bad light-blue 
eyes, extraordinary bright, and face perfectly regular and handsome, 
like a tinted statue,” says Colonel Heary Esmond), imagine Addison 
standing in the wings, or, as Mra. Porter,related, wandering through the 
whole exbibition bebiod the scenes with restless and unappeasable solici- 
tude, shrinking rather as Booth rolled out his lines at the footlighte, and 
the audience shouted plaudits not to the poet bat to the politician—ap- 
wed not the polish and music, and even beauty of bis verses, but the 
nuendoes of party supposed to lurk in them. Was he satisfied, do you 
think? Was bis muse not rather asbamed and affronted? Still the load 
roar of applause, Captain Steele playing the part of fugleman, mast bave 
had a pleasant riog in it. And it would have been bard at that 


“Booth” says (Cibber) “ fixed a resolution which from that time to the 


his fame and fortune he 
afterwards eojoyed the reward and benefit!’ He had founded his style 
upon Bettertoa, as Wilks had founded his upon Mountford and Cibber his 
upoo Kynaston. Acting is full of traditions. Victor, ia his “ History 


parts besides Cato were Pyrrbus, Othello, Bratas, Lear, Mare Antony, 
Aurungzebe, Jaffier, the Ghost in Hamlet, &c. Macklin described the 


with amazement at it. When he played Bratus, and delivered the sad 
words, ‘* Portia is dead!” the whole audience are said to have wept with 
him. He was essentially a tragic actor. Once at the command of the 
Queen, and following the example of Betterton, he played Falstaff, but 
as he never repeated the part, it is probable the experiment was un- 
successful, Those who have smiled at the notion of the player appearing 
as Cato in a fall bot'omed wig, may be interested in knowing that he was 
consid-red for his time a very carefal dresser. He was the first to wear 
a plume of feathers in the belmet of the Ghost ia Hamlet, and to cover 
his feet with felt so as to make no noise in passing over the stage. Booth 
was born io 1681 in the county Palatine of Laccaster. His health fail- 
iog him he retired from the stage in 1729. He died in 1733. He was twice 
married—first, ia 1704, to the daughter of Sir William Barkbam, a Nor- 
folk baronet, and, secondly, to Miss Santlowe, an actress who had made 
a great repa‘ation ia the character of the Fair Qaakerof Deal. Scandal 
whi-pered that she bad acqaired a large fortane by accompanying Joha 
Duke of Marlborough to Flanders in the campaign of 1706. She sur- 
vived ber basbaod forty years. Booth was said to bave been concerned 
in the building of Barton and Cowley Streets, Westminster ; to the former 
of which he gave his own Christian uame, aod to the latter the name of 
his favourite poet. 

The political triumph which the Whigs were enjoying in the success of 
“Cato” was iageniously countermiaed by Bolingbroke, who sent for 
Booth between the acts, und before the whole theatre presented him with 
@ purse of fifty guineas for so well defending the cause of liberty against 
@ perpetual dictator, and dying so bravely in the cause of liberty. This 
was an adroit refereace to Marlborough’s attempt, not long before his 
fall, to obtaia a patent creating him Captain-General for life. Dogget, | 
the manager, a sturdy Whig, regarding this as leaving the victory ia the 
bands of the Tories, proposed that a similar present should be made to 
Booth by the Whigs, * as he coald not bear that so redoubted a cbam- 
pion for liberty as Cato should be bought off to the cause of a contrary 
party.”” Booth was nothing loth to receive tribute of this kind from both 
sides of the house. Indeed, his reputation was so greatly eahanced by 
the honours paid to him, that he laid claim to a share in the management 
of the theatre, and in the license for the following season his name was 
added to the names of the existing managers. This so mortified Dogget, 
that he at once threw up bis share in the property of the theatre, and was | 
said to have thus abandoned an income ot £1 000 per annum. However, | 
he had already acquired a fortune by his frugality and success, and could 
therefore afford to indulge his spleen thus liberally. 

**Cato” was placed every day for a month (Mondays excepted) to con- 
stantly crowded houses. It came at the clcse of the season, a sort of 
splendid aftercrop, bringing a gain to the masagement almost equal to 
two fruitful seasons in one year. Ia the summer, the Drury Lane actors 
played “ Cato” at Oxford with remarkable success. The gownsmen de- 
manded admitance in crowds at twelve o’clock at noon, and hundreds 
went away unable to obtain room: The Vice chancellor publicly 
thanked the players “ for the decency and order observed by our whole 
society,” eays Cibber ; adding, significantly, “an honour which had not 
been always paid upon the same occasions.” The actors received double 
ealaries, and the managers were still enabled to pay fifty pounds asa 
contribution towards the repair of St. Mary’s church. Indeed the Lon- 
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The greater part of Hungary was the ancient Pannonia. It received 
the name of Hangary from the Hans, a Scythic nation, who sabdaed it 
in the fourth century. The northera parts are mountainous and barren - 
the southera, on the contrary, are exceedingly fruitful. The country 
aloag the Danabe, for upwards of three hundred miles, is one continued 
plain, aod no soil can be more fertile. Huogary is also rich in mines of 
gold and silver, irov, lead, quicksilver, sulphur, salt and other Valuable 
minerals. But it is eminently ao agricultural country, Produciog corn 
ia abundance, and raising immense numbers of cattle aad horses, It 
oaly wants a settled Government and the free navigation of the Danube 
to eaable it to export the wealth of its soil to any portia Earope. Eq 
land would be glad to receive its corn, because it would be cheaper than 
that obtained at Odessa. 

The inhabitants are a mixture of the descendants of the ancient Huns. 
Sclavonians, Camani, Germans, Wallachians, Greeks, Jews, Turks, and 
Gipsies. The Huvugarians are said to be of passionate temper, and some. 
what fierce, cruel, and proud, bat they have always been esteemed good 
soldiers, being much mor: ioclined to arms and martial exercises and 
huatiog than to the arts and sciences. Such a people need be under no 
apprebeosioa of conquering their liberties if left to themselves. The 
men io general are strong and well-proportioned. Their cavalry are 
called hussars—bence our regimeats of that name. 

There are five languages spoken in the country, a fact which must mi- 
litate against the cousolidation of i's energics. These are the Hungarian 
—which, like the people, is of Scythic origin, and has little or no affiaity 
with any Earopean tongue—the German, the Sclavonian, the Wallachian, 
and the Latin. The latter is not ouly spoken by the higher classes, but 
by the lower, though very corruptly. 

Christianity was planted ia Hangary in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
In the sixteeath the Refurmation made great progress ia it, but at pre- 
sent, although the Roman Catholics hardly constitute a fourth part of 
the inhabitants, their religion is predominant. Besides several sects of 
Protestant, there are also great numbers of the Greek Charch and Jews, 
likewise a great maoy Tarks. Both R ists and Protestants have 
their colleges and schools, We need hardly say that the bulk of the 
trade of the country is ia the hands of the Jews and Greeks. Large 
droves of cattle are driven to the Austrian markets, and thence west of 
them. The wines of Haagary have been celebrated, especially the re- 
onowned Tokay. 

Hungary at first, like most other countries, was divided into many 
little priacipalities and states, which wer: at leagth uaited ander one 
head, who had the title of duke. The last of these dukes was Geyza, 
who, becoming a proselyte to Christianity, was baptised, after which he 
resigned the Government to his son Stephen, who took the title of king 
in the year 1000. But as the throne was filled by election, though gen- 
erally out of the same family, the disposal of the crowa was,dispaced be- 
tweea the Germao and Turkish Emperors for nearly two huadred years, 
and after the year 1527, when Ferdinand, Archdake of Austria, was ad- 
vaoced to the throne, the Austrians, by bribery and base intrigues, so 
influenced the elections, as to keep the Crown io their family until 1687, 
wheo ic was settled on their heirs male. But Hungary always prided 
itself on a legitimate constitution. The states of the kingdom consisted 
of the prelates, the barons, the geatry, and the Royal free towns, a con- 
dition somewhat analogous to our own towns to a very late period. To 
the first-class belonged two archbishops, about a dozen bishops, aud nearly 
a8 maoy abbots and provosts. To the second the palatioate, who repre 
sented the King, the court jadge, the Ban of Morlachia, Croatia, and 
Sclavonia, the Stadtholder ot Transylvania, the great treasurer, the cup- 
bearer, the steward of the household, the master of the horse, the lord 
chamberlain, the captain of the yeoman of the guards, and che grand 
marshal of the courts, who were styled the great barons, with the interior 
bans or counts and barons. To the third class belonged the gentry, some 
of whom bad noble manors, and others oaly the privilege of nobles. To 
the fourth class belonged the Royal free vowns, which were not subject 
to the couats, bat held immediately of the Crowa. The geatry, also who 
beld of the archbishops and bishops, had the same privileges as the Han- 
garian nobility. The common people were vassals to the lords of the 
soil. Happily they are not so now ; hence, brighier prospects for Hun- 
garian freedom. The serfdom of the great mase of the Poles was one of 
the causes of the downfall of that people as a nation. 

As might be expected, Hangary, so long one of the battle-fields be- 
tween the Turks and Christians . maoy towns of historic note, 
Presburg, with its motto in Latino, which tae Haogarians of this day 
would do well to study, “ Every kingdom divided a gainst itself shall be 
destroyed ;’’ Comoro, which the Tarks were able to take ; Gran, before 
which Sir Thomas Arundel, of Wardour Castle, sigoally displayed his 
valour in the defeat of the Turks ; Temeswaer, celebrated ia the last 
revolutionary straggle cum multus aliius ; aod Buda, which lies on the 
west bank of the Danube. 








don and Oxford profits together brought to each m 
sum of fifieen hundred pounds. 

The most important of Booth’s successors in the réie of “ Cato” were 
Quin, Sheridan, and, lastly, Kemble. Oa the occasion of Qain’s first ap- 
pearance in the character, he modestly announced ia the vills that Cato 
would be allempted by Mr. Quin. Nevertheless, be so roused the audience 
by bis powerful acting in the scene where Cato extols his dead son, 
brought io upon a bier, with the words, “ Thanks to the gods, my boy 
has done bis duty !’’ that the house rang with acclamations of * Booth 
outdone !’’ while the famoas soliloquy, “It must be so—Plato, thou 
reasonest well!’ was vehemently encored! Still be must have beea 





to pause and analyse it, to see how far it was adulterated with the spirit 
of faction. 
The sons of Cato enter, and the play begins : 


“ The dawn is overcast : the morning lours, 
And heavily ia cloads brings on the day, 
The great, the important day, big with the fate 
Of Cate and of Rome,” &c. 

Some of the critics (they must have been of the Tory camp) thought 
they discovered bere a plagiarism from Nat Lee’s “ Alexander :”’ 
“ The morning rises Mack : the louring sun, 

As if the dreadful business be foreknew 
Drives heavily his sable “chariot on,” Kc. 

The actors were very perfect ; indeed there had been most careful 
Grilling and rehearsing. To many of them the author or bia friend the 
captain nad been at pains to give personal direction and instractioa how 
they should enact their parte. Lacy Ryan, a young man of eighteen who 
acquired a considerable fame by bis performance of Marcus, one of the 
sone of Cato, had been expresely selected for the part by Addison, who, 
with Steele, invited the player toa tavern to explain to him the cbar- 
acter and instruct bim in its rendering. He was famous afterwards for 
bis re ntations of the lovers of tragedy and the fioe gentlemen of 
comedy, though a wound he received in the mouth from the pistol of 
& foot-pad was said to bave occasioned an anpleasant alteration of his 

‘voice. Cibber as Sypbax endeavoured to follow the style uf Kynaston, 
who bad im ioto tragedy an ease and freedom approaching the 
colloquial. The sticklers for the dignity of the tragic music had always 
deprecated this innovation, and Addison, at the rebearsals, had expressed 
a tear that the audieace might take too familiar a notice of the senti- 
ments of Syphax delivered by Mr. Cibber. After the performance, how- 
ever, the author came round to the actor’s opinion, and admitted that 
“ even t y, on icular occasions, might admit of a laugh of appro- 
bation.” The fact was the tragedians, accounting themselves as of the 
highest caste of players, had been always angry and jealous at the pro- 

of comedians. Powell had once been in a great rage because he 
been obliged to appear as Cesar Borgia, ia a much less splendid 
coat than Cibber wore as Lord Foppingtoo. ; 

Wilks was greatly admired as Juba. He played with mucb animation 
and feeling ; was very g 1 io his attitudes and actions, Comparing 
him with Booth, Cibber says: “Ia sorrow, tenderaess, or resigaatioa, 
Wilks plainly had the advantage, and seemed more pathetically to look. 
feel, and express his calamity.”” He was noted for bis perfectness in bis 
parts : it was said “that in forty years be never five times chaaged or 
misplaced an article ia one of them.” Mea Porter appeared as Lucia. 
Speaking of a later period of ber career, Horace Walpole declared that, 
io passionate tragedy, she surpassed even Garrick. She was entrusted 
with the epilogue—a frivoloas composition by Dr. Garth, and quite ua- 
wortby of the occasion. 

Bat, of course, the real hero of the performance was Barton Booth. A 
Westminster schoolboy, under Dr. Bashby, he eared his first laurels b, 
bis acting in a Latin play at the school. About to proceed to the Uai- 
versity, be absconded am joined the company of Mr. Ashbury, the man- 

of the Dablio theatre. Ashbury wasa good actor—was famed for 
bis Iago. Wilks, Booth, and others gained greatly by his instructions. 
He bad even taught Queen Arae, wheao she was ~ princess, the part 
of Semandra in Lee’s play of “ Mithridates, King of Pontus,” performed 
at the banqueting-bouse, Whitehall, by persons of rank. For his services 
on this occasion he obtained the appoiniment of Master of the Revels in 
Ireland. Mr. Booth played for three seasons ia Dublin with extraordi- 





rather p and blatant in his style, he was so beat on giving intense 
sonority to his elocuti He pr d the letter a broad and open. 
Garrick sounded it more like ane. When Quin, as Coriolanus, ordered 
the centurions to lower their fasces as a tribute of respect to Volumaia, 
the actors thought he said their faces, and commenced to bow their beads, 
greatly to the amusement of the house. A Welsh actor, named Williams, 
playing @ merseoger, and delivering the line, “Cesar sends health to 
Cato,” pronounced it “ Aeeto,” greatly to the wrath of Quin, who burst 
out with “ Woald be had send a better messenger!” This ted, unhappily, 
to serious consequeocee. Williams, deeply incensed, vowed vengeance, 
and attacked Quin uoder the Piazza, on his retura from the tavern to bis 
lodgings. Quiu drew, and they fought desperately, Williams receiving 
a mortal wound. Quio was tried at the Old Bailey, and a verdict of 
Maoslaughter wes returned. Mr. Sheridan is said to have played the part 
** with fine classical taste ; excelling in the level declamatory portions.” 
Joho Kemble was perbaps the first to represent “Cato” correctly as to 
costume, though it was some time before he deemed it necessary to be 
particular ia that respect. His first appearance in Loadoa was as Ham- 
jet, when he wore a black velvet court suit with a star and riband, and 
long hair. powdered but dishevelled. 

With Mr. Kemble playing “ Cato” to the Portius of Mr. Young, the 
pronunciation difficulty was revived. The former would call Rome, 
Room ; the latter adhered to the more ordinary pronuuciation of the 
word. Neither would give way, aod the pit laughed at and applauded 
each actor by turns as be came to the coatested word and rendered it in 
his own fashion. Kemble’s manner of pronounciag, indeed, was at all 
times eccentric. He called “ innocent,” innocint ; “ conscience,” conshince ; 
“ virtue,” varchue ; “ fierce,” furse; “ beard,” bird ; “ thy,” the; and “ odi- 
ous,” “hideous,” and ‘ perfidious,” became ojus, Avjjus, and perfijjus. 
Bat Kemble was the last “ Cato,”—* The last of the Romans!” 

Time is a great iconoclast—reverses all sorts of verdicts. What has 
become of “Cato?” asa poem? asa play? Ia bis day it did much to 
raise Addison’s fame : it does little to support it now Johnson calls it 
the noblest production of Addisoa’s geaias. Macaulay places it long 
after the masterpieces of the Attic stage, after the Elizibetban drama- 
tate, after Scailler, Alfieri, Voltaire, Corneille, Racine. In truth, Addi- 
soo, in spite of bis refloedly seusitive organization and his great kuow- 
ledge and appreciation of human nature, produced a play without feel- 
ing and without natare—a literary bas-relief, carvea out of cold and 
colourless stoue—its only recommendations, that it was right di 





It app there are two Budas, the old and the new; the former 
evidently of Roman origin, as among the vast heaps of rains Roman anti- 
quities ure still discovered. New Budais a well-fortitied city. Its castle 
at one time was thought to be impregaable. Tae city is rather ° 
looking, the houses being mostly built with square stones, The lower 
city, or Jews’ vown, extends like subarbs from the upper city to the 
Danabde. The upper takes up all the declivity of a mountaia, and is 
strougly fortifieé. The castle, which is at the extremity of the bill, aod 
commands the greater part of it, is surrounded by a very deep ditch. 
The fortifications are very formidable. Withia trem is the Royal Palace. 
Whether it will ever agaia receive an Aastrian king is matter for grave 
doabts, for be it observed, that Hungary is no more a fief of the Austrian 
empire, than Jersey or the Isle of Wight is an appanage of France. 
Buda was the residence of the Kings of Hangary till the Tarks took it 
in 1526. Ferdioand, Archduke of Austria, recovered it the next year; 
bat in 1529 the Turks became masters of itagaio. Io 1684 the Caristiaas 
laid siege to it ; but they were obliged to raise it soon after, though the: 
had ao army of eighty tnousand mea. Two years after the Tarks lost it 
again, it being taken by assault ia sight of a namerousarmy. The 
Christians found in it a rich booty, which no doubt they took good care 
of. In 1687 the city nearly fell into the bands of the Turks agaia through 
treachery. Atter that the Chri-tians augmented the fortifications of the 
town, which so pleased the Pope, taat he contributed a baadred thousand 
crowns towards the exp2ases, fur he looked upon Bada as the key of 
Christendom. 

—— 


A SWISS MODEL FARM. 


The mode! farm at Hofwyl is not above 200 acres. It is variously die 
tributed on bill tops, bill sides, flate, and hollows, and so adapted for 
various modes of cultivation and different a:ticles of growth. A brawl- 
ing stream rumbles along through it, and a small lake lies still as a mir- 
ror at the bottom of the farm. The fields are not large, as compared 
with those of America and Australia, bat are more extensive than geae 
rally to be found io Central Europe. No usefal space is occupied by 
the spreadiog hedge, and no biadrauce to labour is allowed ia feaces and 
gates. 

The soil is naturally poor—very poor in most parts. It is rough ia 
kind and poor ia quality. Nothing bat good husbaodry and patient toil 
could get any produce. Mr. Mechi raised a fiae crop of turnips trom & 
bed of chalk rock. The mountaineer of the Alps gets a valuable store of 
lucerae from a bed of gravel. The one did it by the expenditure of capi 
tal, and the use of the modera improvements of eciecce ; while the other, 
in adding bis mite of effort to the toil of bis ancestors, so gently tres! 
bis pateroal fields as to leave them better clothed with soil thaa whea 
committed to his care. 

The agricultural appliances at Hofwyl are like those on the best farms 
of Eogland and Scotland, and need not be described. Horees oaly, aad 
not oxeu, were employed by M. de Fellenberg. Rotatioa of corps ia ob 
served, of course, but with especial reference to the locality. The bliod 





to rule, and fashioned accurateiy after classical patterns. It gave Loa- 
don a month’s excitemeat, and bas since supplied the world with some 
trite quotations—that is all. It is melancholy to thiok that Mr. Joba 
Dennis’s coarse criticisms were probab!y just. Addisoo made no reply to 
them. As Pope said, be was best avenged. as the sua was ia the fable 
upon the bats aod owls, by shining on. Perhaps Addison would have 
been thankful it Pope had beea equally reticent. He pablished an ua- 
wise reply, called “ The Frenzy of Joba Deanis.” Addison publicly dis- 
claimed wi share ia it; and Pope, bitterly bart, was bis friend no more. 

Dutron Cook. 


HUNGARY AND THE HUNGARIANS. 





the crisis, which is app 








nary success. He thea came to Eogland strongly recommended to Mr. 


It is now twelve years since the gallant people of Hungary made a | over the farms, aod placed in as retired a 
desperate attempt to throw off the bated yoke of Austria, aod would | were several closets for the work-people. 
have succeeded, bad it not been for treachery and the intervention of | to the idea of modesty, especially where persons of both sexes are 14 
Rassia. This year there are visible sigoe of another storm, and peodiog | gaged F onl 
areatly close at hand, we will endeavour to lay | lands boasting of a higher order cf civilisation and Christianity thaa 
before our readers some intelligible particulars about Huogary and the | realm of the Alps. 


adber to a system, without regarding the pecaliar circumstances of 
the farm, the nature of the soil, and the physical geograpuy of the neigh 
bourbood is simple absurdity. The orchard is a valuable adjanct to aay 
farm, and is bere of considerable importance. It is protected as mach #8 
possible from the violence of those storms which rash forth from the re 
cesses of the Alpine mountains, aod which oftea dash the growing frait 
to the groucd. Tree: are judiciously plaated along the roads iatersectiag 
the fields, affording an agreeable soade in summer, withoat mach over 
shadowing of the corps, and giving testimony to the taste of the 
proprietor. 

Every consideration is paid to the servants of the farm. Some live at 
the homestead, but most dwell with their friends in the village. We 
notice one evidence of the sense of propriety in the landlord, as well * 
his regard to the convenience of employés. At various iotervals of spac? 

tion as coald be f 
e thiok that this deferens? 


. may be followed with advantage to decency aad good 
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Although, under the present régime, the Hotwy! establishment is to b¢ 
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calculated only as a simple and an ordinary farm, aed the system of ex- 
rimental agriculture bas subsided into the settled pursuit of judicious 
Jans, there is sufficient to interest the observer and to indicate the char- 
acter of government in the past. 

The management of the cows chiefly attracted our attention. At pre- 
sent only about sixty animals were in stock. But they were certainly | 
beautiful creatures, aod kept in admirable condition—not jess by the 
care of the skin iban by rufficient supply. Their home was the lower | 
storey of a lotty building or store, of Jarge extent. Io a couniry where | 
double windows and gigantic stoves indivate the ex\remity of cold during | 
the greater part of tbe year, it is obvious that the cattle must be provided 
with warmtL. Protected thus overbead from the inclemency of the sea. | 
sop, sheltered by thick walls, unexposed to draught, and not favoured | 
with mapy windows, the cows have very snug comfortable quarters in 

inter. 

_ The milkers are disposed in two rows in each compartment, each one 
having ber own crib, rack, and trough. Attached by a chain to the neck- | 
pelt, they recline at ease upon soft and clean beds of straw or sawdust. 
Between the compartments rune a long narrow passage, having comme- | 
nication with the exterior, into which the food is carried, and from which | 


it is sent through the little apertures, closed at will, iato the mangers on | Judges were pensioned off, the Court was reduced to one Judge, and even- | ble lord’s statement with regard to C 


the inside. The food consists, according to the season, of leaves or roots } 
of turnips, beet, and mangold, with hay, luceroe, &c. 

Inquiring the country price of the fine creatures before us, we were | 
informed to our eurprise, that it would average about £25 of English | 
money. They were, however, superior in breed, in good milk, and in 
thorough health. They are generally sent up into the mountains to run, 
when permitted to close their miiking account for the searon ; but eveo 
this, when adopted, does not embrace a long period, else the avimals 
would run down in condition, and the calf suffer as well. 

The stall feeding is the great institution of Hofwyl, as of ull good 
dairies. When, however, the harvest is gathered, the cows are allowed 
to range the fields for about three weeks at the end of autumn. Of 
course the peasant does not always carry out this system, but sends bis | 
boy or girl out with the cow to get alitile extra picking by the roadsid 


| very strong hint giving him by the House of Commons that his game of | 


Jadge. Weare sorry for this pertinacity, for we doubt whether it will 
be appreciated out of doors. It is time that some stand should be made 
against avy increase in our judicial e-tablishmect which is not absolutely 
necessary. It was but a few days ago tbat it feli within our duties to 
call attention to the inordinate amount of the judicial establishment of 
Ireland, and, although we were able to contrast it with the porportion- 
ately more moderate establishment of England, yet the moderation was, 
we believe, rather comparative than positive, and if we took into our | 
computation the salaries now paid to retired jadicial officers whose offices 
have been abolished we should uoroll a pension list which even Ireland 
might envy. The history of our Law Reforms contains too many pages 





of cleariag out of old officials who retain their salaries and are released 
from their duties, and the appointment of new officials, at pew salaries, | 
who cannot be better qualified than those who are superseded in the dis- | 
charge of very analogous functions to those which their successors come ! 
to take up. Mr. Bovill was able to cite a very remarkable iaetance of a | 
former unnecessary creation of Bankruptcy Judges. In 1831, when Lord 

Brougham proposed his Superior Court of Bankruptcy, to consist of four 
Judges, the same arguments which ow hear were used. ‘‘ What,’’| 
said Mr. Bovill, * was tbe result? In avery few years several of the | 


tually even that Judge was paid off.’ The late Attorney-General had a | 
patronage and compensation was not to be played over again this time, 
aod it showed the enterprise of this able and confident man when he 
weighted his new Bankruptcy Bill with a new £5,000 a-year, and carried 
this part of it unopposed through the Commons. The fact, we believe, 
was that lay bers of the C were not confident enough in their 
law to venture to strike out the innovation, and that the professional 
members of the Commons bad no relish for such a task. The Law Lords, | 
however, were both competent aad willing, and last night’s debate showed } 
that with their sathority to lean upon there were many even of those 

who most desire a Bankruptcy Bill who would prefer to have it without 

this extra Judge. We thiok the country will be with the Lords and with 














or in the orcbard itself, under proper guardiausbip. 

In wioter, by this warm housing, the animale are not only kept in bet- 
ter condition, but they yield more produce with less food. It is, however, | 
in the urine saved that one important good arises from stall feeding. At 
Hofwyl the srrangements for this practice were in keeping with the | 
march of improvement. The liquid was couducted into an eaormous 
reservoir in one of the yards, which was the great receptacle for the | 
solid manure of the farm. By means of a pump a portion of the liquid | 
was (thrown occasiovally uver the heap to earich its character, and to aid | 
in that decomposition which should enb its value. Deo- | 
dorising agencies are not absolutely neglected there; bai the want of | 
cheap lime or charcoal may be one reason for their partial operation 
only. We cannot say if the system were uot more correctly conducted | 
under De Fellenberg. 

| 





The dairy itself is an extensive eetablishmeot. Water in abuodance 
was flowing there at the time of our visit. Every provision is made to 


the opp ts of the Government in this contest, and will be of opinion 
that iv caonot be an unsafe economy which is espoused by such names as 
those of Lords Cranworth, St. Leonards, Wensleydale, Chelmsford, and | 
Kingsdown. We might feel disposed to contest with these ancient law- 


| yers an estimate for further expenses upon the jadicial staff, just as we 


might contest with a committee of officers some strong proposition for an 
increase of expenditure in the Army or Navy, but we should never have 
thought of doubting the propriety of any retrenchment they might pro- 
pose. We hope, however, this important Bill will not be lost upon such 
a differeace as this.— Times, July 19. 


——E 


Entpevial Parliament. 
CONSULAR APPOINTMENTS. 
House of Commons, July 18. 
Oo 168,1431. being proposed for Coveuls abroad, Mr. Dopson called 


assist the churning ia the beat of summer and the cold of winter. | attention to the appointment of Consuls for inland towns abroad. If 

But the great charm of the place appears not in the fact, interesting | commercial houses ia this country wanted agents ia these towns, they 
though it may be, that this was one of the earliest model farms ic Ea- | ought to provide them at their owa expense ; for, in point of fact, the 
rope, and the propagation of agricultural ideas, but that here ao effurt | principal duties of Consuls in the inland towns were to regulate the af- 
was made to do something more than feed up buge cattle, enlarge the | faira of private traders. Taking the case of Leipsic, for example, be 
prodact of the dairy, or reap ao enormous crop; it was rather to in-| asked, what wes the importance of having a Consal there? The fair 
crease the happiness of a people while developing the resources of a na- | was declining, and British goods now found their way by a different 
tion. The producer was sot forgotten ia the production, nor the home- | route, so that a Consul was less wanted than before. At many places 
stead of the worker in the sbed of catule.— The Scottish Furmer. | where Consuls were now stationed the duty might be transacted by clerks 


| attached to the Embasey, as at Paris, The noble lord had told them that 


—$———= 


BANKRUPTCY BILL—THE TWO HOUSES. 


When a barrister receives the intimation that he is about to be eleva- 
ted to the Bench, bis first duty is to return all bis briefa, It must be 


accustomed places, and the busy barrister sees himself released from | 
every tie. He is now ready to step up upon the dais and to survey the 
ctowd below without seeing a man who has a right to bis special sympa- | 
thier. It is necessary, however, to carry the proprieties of impartiality 
further than this. Former opponents might injuriously suspect that the 
influence of former fees might bang about bis mind, or that a certain 
habit of consistency might make him tbink on the beoch as be bad 
thought at the bar. So the etiquette s icexorable that when a judge 
bas argued a caee at the bar he retires from tbe Court when it ie brought 
forward for farther argument and adjadicativa. This is the public prac- 
tice ; of course, all the private arrangemeats coincide with it. We cao 
know nothing about them. It would be curious, however, to be able to 
investigate whether, when the advocate bas taken a retainer for good | 
and all on bebalf of iaw and justice, he feels bound to eay, “ That fellow | 
was a client of mine, and I know him to be a great rascal ;”’ or, “ I assure 
you there is nothing in that poiat which I pressed for four bours in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench Jast term:’’ Does be feel bound to say this, or 
does he feel bound to abstiin?’ We make this reflection in the interest 





| gal f 800. a year. 
(This article was crowded out of our last week's issue.) by bl ' 


agoniziog to the legal mind, but, as it is not without its compensations, it 
is endured. One by one the beavy rolls of paper disappear from their 


the greatest economy would be practised in the appointment of Con- 
suls ; bat since that a Consul-General haf been appointed to Milan at a 
Since the establishment of the kingdom of Italy 
a Consul-General io that town had become, in bis opinion, entirely use- 
lese. Atter being six months in bis office this Coosul-General wrote home 
that be bad no information to give the Goverament—tbat he could give 
no statistics on commercial matters, as ell goods came to Milan by way 
of Genoa, where they paid daty, and it was there the required inftorma- 
tion could alone be givea. In tact, this Consul-General was obliged to 
admit that the only information he had to c icate was obtained 
from an article written by the Zimes correspondent at Turin. (Hear.) 
He hoped also that some information would be given why Consuls were | 
appointed at Morocco and Cologne. 

Mr. WittiaMs complained that Coneule were kept at places where 
they would have no duties to perform—as, for example, at Venice, Opor- 
to, Manilla, and other places. We had in the United States 14 Consuls, 
costing 14,800/.; and io Tarkey we had 51 Consuls, costing as 25,0004. 

Lord J. Russe. said the committee which sat on this subject had 
made valuable recommendations, some of which be had endeavoured to 
carry out. One of the recommendations of the committee was that al- 
lowances should be made to Consals, and that ihe fees they received 
should be paid over to the Treasury. This bad been carried out, and io 
1860 there was remitted to the Treasury a payment in fees of 44000/., 
aod in 1861 of 9,000/. Ia consequence of this allowances bad in some 
instances been given—as at Hamburg, for example, where a Vice-consul 
had been appointed. He had to state generally that he was constantly 
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of the present Lord Chancellor. It will not be supposed that we wish to beiag importaned to appoint new Consuls in various parts of the world, 
refer ia any way to bis practice in mere personal litigation. Ofcourse,| but bis uniform course had been to make no new appointments 





his clients were all just men, aod hie points were all as clear and sharp that were not calied for by absolaie necessity, and to abo- 
as diamond pointe. But how does be feel about his Bankruptcy Bill?) lish as far as possible the number now in existence. (Hear, hear.) 
Is he quite the same man in this respect as he was when be jostled among | The hon. member (Mr. Dodson) thought it was not necessary to have 
tae crowd? Now that the Queen’s patent removes him for ever from | Consuls in the ialaod towne. Bat, not to speak of the commercial in. 
the risk of a contested election, and that he feels no more the pressure of | terests they might have to attend to in those towne, they had political 
the mercantile mind of Wolverhampton, bas be precisely the same no- | duties, sometimes of an important character, to discharge. At the same 
tions of a Bankruptcy Reform Bill? Is he free to retire altogether from | time wherever it was thought practicable these consulships would be 
&matter in which he mingled rather fiercely as an advocate? And, if | abolished. It was not intended, for ple, to appoint any new Consul at 
he be free to bold bimself aloof, is he boand in honour never to say to the | Ghent, aod at Paris the duties of the coasulehip would ia fature be done 
Lords upon his right or upon bis left, “ I mast own that Chiet Judgeship | by the librarian attached to the Embassy. (Hear, hear.) The hon. 
in Bankraptey was somewhat a job,’ or “ Wolverhampton would insist | memver seemed to think that the Consul at Leipsic ought not to be re- 
upon the creditors’ arsignees?”’ Io settling this Bankruptcy Bill, have we | tained, and be urged, very truly, that the importance of Leipsic as a 
still to deal with Attorney-General Betbell, or Lave we now to deal with | commercial mart had very much diminished. Lookiog at the mere claims | 
a new Bankruptcy Reformer altogether ia Lord Chancellor Westbury?) of Leipsic, a Consul there would perbaps not be necessary, but there were | 
There are only two matters now to be foughe for, and these two are | other groands on which his retention could be advocated ; and here he 
the Judge and the Creditors’ Assignee. We confess that until we read | woald make a geveral observation that would apply to many such cases 
Lord Palmerston’s declaratioa on the subject, and heard the Division | We had great diplomatic establishments at the various Courts of Europe, | 
last night, we thought that the Judge and all his Court were gone to the by which the relations between our Goveromeat and the authorities of | 
limbo of unsuccereful suggestions. We are not even yet quite convinced | those places were kept up. Our diplomatic agents bad intercourse with | 
that this is not eo. It was not difficult to see how very convenient such the Ministers for Foreiga Affairs connected with the Government to 
an institatioa as a cew Chief Jadge in Bankruptcy would be either at | which they were accredited ; but there was a great deal going on in 
this moment or at the moment when it was first proposed ; but it was | Germany, for ple, partly ted with cial and 
also obvious that the convenience would be certainly not greater to the | turing interests and partly coanected with political affairs, on which it was 
saitors in Bankraptcy than to thoee who might have the appoiatment of | desizable to get ioformatioo, and he fouad that it was from our coasular 
the Court. The Select Committee of the Lords had accumulated some | agents, who were in commanication wit the middle and other classes of 
telling facts as to the quantity of work which this Court might be ex- | society, that much of this information could be obtained. (Hear, hear.) 
pected to have to do; and, although public opinion ia this country does | Much valuable information was from time to time given to the Foreiga- 
not desire to leave unnecessary matiers in the bands of the Cuurt of | office from this source. (Hear, hear.) There were at that moment ir- 
Chancery, yet the Report of the Lords’ Committee created a very geaeral | portant questions pending with regard to trade and ecommerce between 
feeling that ia this respect we might do much woree than let matters | Fraoce aod the Zollvereia. The German manufacturers complained that, 
alone. The Judge seems to be a great point with the Goverament, bat | owing to our commercial treaty with France last year, they were placed 
& matter of complete indifference to everybody else. Perhaps be is the | at a great disadvantage witb regard to the introduction of their manu- 
lamp of sugar in the bitter mixture. 1 80, it would undoubtedly be very | factures into France, and on this point there was a good deal of discus- 
bard to take him out, especially atier the craught is nearly druok and ail sion goiog on in Germany. Now, it was important that we should know 
the worst part of the evil task bas been got through. The lawyers last | what was going oo with regard to this question. [t was oar interest to 
night commenced a sort of yeoman’s battle over this Chief Jadgesbip ; | see that our manufacturers were not placed at a disadvaatage, and there- 
aod the Attorney-General, Mr. Bovi!l, aod Mr. Coliier belaboured each | fore any information on the subject that could be communicated to the 
other with judicial statistics whie) would delight the heart of Lord | Foreign-cflice was useful. (Hear, hear.) With regard to Cologoe, a 
Brougham. The new Svlicitor General and Sir Hugh Cairos contended | Consul was, pemteos, not of much use there, ia so far as trade was con- 
With differing estimates of the probabilities of fature failures in the cri- | cerned ; bat it was an important ceotral point for conveying messages to 
minal part of the Baokrupicy jurisdiction. Bat in the way of argament | different parts of Germany. (Hear, bear.) The attendance of a Consal 
little came of all these. The fact remains that the work intended to be at Moscow was necessary, in order that we might be furnished with in- 
awarded to the proposed Court is already despatched by the Lords Jus- | formation of the transactions that take place there. At Warsaw the Consul 
tices in a very short time ; and when we recollect that it was a commit- was a military officer, whose services it was important to retain. The Rus- 
tee of retired Judges who determined that this work might contiaue to | sian Government had never made any objection to our having that officer 
be done by the present jadicial force, we cannot thiak there would be | there, owing, he beiieved, to the judic.ous appointments that always had 
&0y very great danger in leaving the appellate aod even tbe criminal | been made. 
Jarisdiction in Bankruptcy to the existing tribunals. The Law Lords| With regard to Milan, be would not say that it was necessary to continue 
Were unanimous upon the subject ; the meroantile classes, as Mr. Taraer, | a Consul permanently there. At the same time so grest a change had 
speaking for Liverpool and Manchester, admitted, are very much divided | taken place in the affairs of Italy that it was very important we should 
upon the qaestion ; economy is altogether ia its favour. The preponde-| in the meantime have as mach information as possible as to the effect 
Tance, therefore, of authority and practical opinion is rather agains: the | produced by that change. (Hear, bear.) The importance of Lombardy 
Chief Judge. bat what is to us a very important coosideration in this | was such that he thought it desirable to have a Consul at Milan to give 
Matter is, that by abandoning the project of a Chief Jadge the Commons | all the information that might be reqaired, bat it was not intended that 


would have got rid of all further debate between :he Lords and Commoas, | the appoiotment should be a permancat one. (Hear, hear.) There were 
and would have relieved the Lord Chancellor from the dilemma of hav- 


, other exceptioaal cases in which it was thought proper to continue for the 
ing either to place himself in antagonism with the House of Lords, or of | present the consular establishments cow existing, but these would from 
ng arguments for the House ef Lords against one of the favoarite | time to time be abolisbed. (Hear.) He could not, however, hold oat 
Provision ia his own Bill. the expectation that any great reduction of expenditure could be effected ; 
The Hoase of Commons, bowever, have 


























thought otherwise, and bave | 


. he hoped a reduction would, in course of time, take place, bat he did not 
decided by a majority of 43 to adhere to their proposition of a Chief 


; Suppose that it would be very large. (Hear, hear.) With regard to 





Tarkey, be would make this general observation, that all the powers of 
Enrope bad Consuls in numerous places throughout that empire, and 
that those Consuls exercised political functions to a very great extent. 
He lamented that this system had gove so far as it had done, bat it 
would be plainly impolitic to leave British interests in those Places un- 
protected, and to have the complaiat made that French and Russian and 
German subjects were protected, but that there was no offf-ial to look 
after the intereste of British subjects. (Hear, hear.) If there was to be 


oes = a it must be a gradual one, but he hoped it 
e through the increased effici i 
Aauisisteation, ee ae a efficiency and purity of the Turkish 


der th f 
Consuls unnecessary in Turkey. Gmtn 5 ee 


Mr. Waite was astonished at the confession made by the noble lord 
that our diplomatic agents abroad could not get the ioformation that was 
desirable from the commercial classes, and that it was necessary to have 
recourse to Consuls for that purpose. This was a very humiliating con- 
fesrion for a Minister to make, though be could not aliogether share in 
the opinion which it implied, for he was bound to say that some of the 
most valuable reports on commercial 


matters ever published fi 
aristocratic members of the diplomatic body. He oo thought the no- 


onsuls io inland t " 
satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) . a ee ee 


Lord H. Vane defended the appointment of Consuls in many of the 
inland towns of the Contiuent, though at the same time be thought they 
ought to regard with jealousy the unnecessary increase of consulate es- 
tablishments.—Mr. W. Forsrer thought that to abolish aoy of the con- 
sulstes ia Germany at the present moment would be very unfortunate 
as during the negotiations between France and the Zollverein it would 
be of the highest importance that our commercial interests should be 
carefully attended to.—Mr. Freecanp thought that whatever duties were 
to be done at Frankfort might be attended to by our diplomatic agents, 
With regard to Turkey, he hoped the anticipations of the noble lord 
would be realized, and that the reforms of the Sultan would render con- 
sular interference lees necessary than bitherto. (Hear, hear.) He com- 
plained that in certain places Consuls were allowed to trade and not in 
others. Great jealousy was accordingly created, and he thought that 
_ — for trading ought to be abolished altogether. (Hear, 

ear. 

Mr. S. Frrzceracp thought the hon. gentleman must see that it was not 
easy all at once to carry out the recommendation of the c mmittee that 
Consuls should not be permitted to trade. If a Consul, for example, waa 
appointed with permission to trade, he could not be deprived of that 


| privilege without some allowance being made to him, and this would 


necessarily lead toa great increace of the Estimates. He might state 
that the policy of the Foreign-office for many years past, under all Go- 
vernments, bad been to make no unnecessary consular appointments 
(hear, bear), but he believed the House would entertain a wrong im- 
pression if it supposed that this necessarily implied any large reduction 
in the Estimates. The great increase in the cost of living that had taken 
place of late years in every part of the world had rendered the consular 
service one of the worst paid that could be named, and in some cases men 
of edacation bad found it impossible to discharge the duties required of 
them without falling into debt. There could be no worse principle fol- 
lowed than that of underpaying their public servants, as it had the effect 
of excluding those who were not possessed of ample means and admittin 

only those who had. (Hear, hear.) He was a:raid} that, notwithstand- 
ing the sanguine expectations of the noble lord, the expense of our con- 
ee would rather be increased than otherwise. (Hear, 

ear. 

Mr. Alderman Satomons thought it was of importance that Consuls 
should be kept in as many large towns as possible, in order that th 
might communicate commercial information to the Government, eal 
Leipsic was just one of those places. (Hear.)—Mr. A. Smrra was much 
afraid that the maintenance of Consuls at Leipsic and other similar places 
in Germany would not effect the object which the hon. member for Brad- 
ford had in view—the maint of our jal interests. He ob- 
jected strongly to the appointment of-a Consul at Reunion, where our 
trade was very insignificant. He also objected to a Consul at Frankfort, 
and moved a reduction of the vote by 2,300/., being the sum appropriated 
for Consuls at Reunion, Frankfort, and other placee.—Captain Jervis, in 
reply to the hon. member for Brighton. contended that Coasuls were able 
to get information from the middle classes, which the diplomatic. body 
had not an opportunity of obtaining. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Tonner would vote against the amendment. He did not think it 
desirable that economy in this matter should be carried to too great an 
extent, and he did not think it would be prudent to put an end to the 
consulates to which he referred. He did not think Consuls should be 
vented from trading, unless they were paid such salaries as would eu’ 
port them creditably without it. At the present moment it was of 
utmost importance that we should have consular agente in every part of 
Germany. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord J. Russert was afraid the bon, member for Truro bad not at- 
tended to what had been going on recently, especially with reference to 
a decree of the Emperor of the French, or he would not have called in 
qaestion the propriety of appointing » Consul for Reanion. The system 
of contracts by which the French colonists procured labourers from Africa, 
it was found, teuded to produce great abuses in the interior and on the 
coast of Africa, and the result was the late decree of the Emperor of the 
French on the subject. There had been a great many communications 
between Her Mejesty’s Governmeat and the Government.of France on 
the subject, the result of which was that there should be extended to Re- 
union the same advantages that were enjoyed by the Mauritias—viz., that 
Coolies who were engaged as labourers should be permitted to go to Re- 
union on the same terms on which they were sent to the Mauritius (Hear.) 
Her Mojesty’s Government and the Government of India were naturally 
anxious that the interests of the Coolies should be protected, that these 
contracts shoulg be fairly carried out, and that they should have liberty 
to retarn home when the period of their contracts expired, or in the 
event of the terms to which they agreed not being fulfilled. (Hear.) 
To eecure these objects it was necessary that a Consul be established at 
Reunion, aod be thought they bad reason to congratulate themselves 
that such an arrangement as he had referred to bad been carried out. 
(Hear, hear.) With regard to Consuls engaging in trade, the general 
principle acted upon was that in places of great trade, where the Consul 
had a good salary, be should not be allowed to trade, but that in places 
where there was little trade and the Consul bad a smal! salary he should 
be at liberty to engage in trade for himself. (Hear, bear.) With re 
to Frankfort, to which the hon. member for Traro had reterred, be might 
state that no new Consul would be appoioted to that place. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Hore supported the appointment of a Consul at Reunion as neces- 
sary for the secarity of the Coolies—Mr. A. Surru thought the expense 
of a Consal at Reanion should fal! on the Indian Government, and not 
on this country.—The amendment was then withdrawoa, and the vote was 
agceed to. 





House of Commons, July 23. 


FIRES IN LONDON, 


Mr. Hankey wished to direct, the attention of the House to a subject 
deeply affecting the interest of the metropolis. He would show the ex- 
istence of a very great evil, which required the interfereace of the Legie- 
latare—be referred to the state of tne law respecting the prevention of 
fires in the metropolis. A great fire had lately occurred, and public at- 
tention had very naturally been directed to the subject. The state of 
the metropolis was not what it ought to be with respect to proper arran 
mente for puttiog out fires. The House was hardly aware of the im- 
mense property to be insured against the riek by fire. Taking the rental 
witbio the area of the Metropolitan Board of Works at 15,000,000/., and 
capitalizing it at 20 years’ purchase, the value of house property alone 
was 300,000,000/ sterliog. Takiog the moveable property in houses at 
at least equal to the house property itself,—taking into account also 
the immense rty ia the docks, in Londoa warehouses, and shops, 
independently of pictures, books, and jewelry in private houses, te was 
sure he did not exaggerate when he calculated the value of the whole at 
not leas than 660,000,000. This pro y was left practically without 
any municipal regulations whatever for its protection against fire. The 
fact was almost unexampled. He did not believe there was another 
great city ia the world besides London that had no municipal regulatioas 
whatever in force for the prevention of fire. He would explain to the 
flouse what was the present state of the law. 

Immediately after the Great Fire of London, in the following year, 

blic attention was naturally directed to this sabject, and aa act of 

mmon Council was passed, which he had seen in the library among 
the records of the city, giviog very elaborate directions as to the course 
to be parsued in London in the event of fire. The municipality, which 
then formed the greater part of London, took on itselfto make what 
might at that time be thought admirable regulatioos for the security of 
ty against fire. They went into very minate regalations. One of 

these was to this effect,—that “ At all such times the Lord Mayor be at- 
tended with all bis officers, with the marshals and their labourers, the 
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bridgemasiers, &c., who are all, upon notice of any fire, forthwith to re- 
pair to the Lord Mayor, and to observe such directions as may be given 


them. The sheriffs, also, will be attended by all their officers upon pain | The gold in the differen 1 
of forfeiting 3/. in default of such their attendance.” Another clause | is exceedingly fine, as fine indeed as that of Fraser's River; in others, | 


eaacted that “ Every alderman who has passed the office of sheriff shall 
provide twelve te and one band-squirt of brass, to be kept at their 
r tive dwellings.” (A laugh.) 


py 
e had gone lately to Guildball, and asked the town-clerk if he could Hitherto the sureams alone bave been worked, and the operations on 


ve him information as to any municipal regulations in the city of Lon- them were conducted with so little ekill, that our informant is surprised 


on on this sabject. The towa-clerk told him be was not aware of avy- 
thing of the kind. All they depeoded upon was an Act of Parliament of 
1774, which required each parish within the metropolitan area to maia- 
tain at leaet one engine. There were at that time, about 148 parishes | 
affected by the Act, but the engines were seldom efficient, and that sys- 
tem had never afforded efficient means of puttiag out fires. Ia 1844 aa 
attempt was made to increase the number of engines, aod also to re- 
quire a certain number of men to be kept up to work those engines, but 
the vicious principle of parochial efforts were still adbered to. There | 
could be no doubt that the present state of litigatiun upon this subject | 
was uosatisfactory. There was a fire brigade, consisting of 108 men with | 
16 engines, maintained by the united contributions of different insurance | 
companies. Formerly each office kept ite own engine, but, of coaree, the 
efforts of the men were confined to those houses which were insured io 
the office to whom tbe engine belonged. The present arrangement wasa | 
great improvement, but still it was wrong to leave the protection cf the 
metropolis from fire to the insurance officer. Tbe brigade had reodeved | 
great services under its late superiatendent, Mr. Braidwood, aud he might 
mention that the insurance offices bad shown their appreciation of that | 
gentleman’s services by granting an annuity of 300/. to the widow, with | 


in Quebec last November were taken, We have before us some speci- 
meos, showing its exceeding richness. 
t streams varies much in character ; in eome it 


and some of the smallest, it is coarser than that found in California, the 
fine gold being apparently the result of the decomposition of auriferous 
rites, and the coarse the products of quartz veins. 





that any gold was obtained ; as it was, the whole of the fine gold was| 
wasbed away. | 
Yet, in one instance, 15,000 dwts. were taken from a little more than | 
half-an acre of a bar; in another nine pounds weight were got from a 
single hole, and more recently $2000 were obtained in two days, after 
dammiog a considerable stream, nearly all being coarse gold. | 
Oar ioformant is of opinion, and as a thoroughly practical man bis | 
opin‘on is eatitled to the highest consideration, that the dry diggings in | 
the Chaudiere district will be found more productive than the streams. | 
He says that on the whole the California streams bave not repaid the 
expense of working them. He beli@yes that the streams contain no more | 
gold than bas been displaced by the water from the rocks traversing | 
them, and that the whole couatry in their vicinity would be found as, 
rich, and ia many cases much richer, if mined in the same maoner as si 
milar lacds are io California and Australia, by sinking shafts through | 
the gravel down to the rock or clay beds beneath. He says that in no | 
part of California could be obtain the same quantity of gold by the eame | 
means as he obtained upoa the Chaudiere and its tributary streams ; | 
that the surface prospects, in epite of the unfavourable season, were eu-| 
perior to any be had ever found betore ; and that with ordinary skill, | 





| 
Prorogation into the mouth of her gracious Majesty.—Bat even 
talk io Parliament bas ceased to be superabounding. The Slave 
Trade has been again discussed, with no novelty save much inciden- 
tal objection taken to the Emperor Napoleon’s new Coolie Project, ao 
greatly lauded by bis admirers. His free emigration schemes were 
roundly denounced as little better than Slave Trading in disguise, 
—Lexs stale than denunciations of Spain aod lamentations over the use 
of the U. S. flag in this unholy traffic, but of far more importance in this 
hemisphere, were some remarks that fell from Sir C. Wood, Secretary of 
State for India, on asking for discretionary power to borrow five mil- 
lions sterling for Indian railway purposes. In those three conjoined 
words—India, Railway, Cotton—may be seen a virion of the fatare, 
eeply affecting the prosperity of Great Britain, and in no small 
degree also affecting the welfare of one section of this Continent, 
With soil illimitable aod cheap labour abundant, facility of 
conveyance was all that was necessary to make Iodia a great cob 
ton producing country. Sir Charles Wood declares that, under the 
stimulus of doabtful supplies from the United States, the crop of 
Iodia cotton coming into our market during the current year will exceed, 
by three hundred thousand bales, that of any twelvemonths heretofore, 
The Eastern news is indeed good, for a financial amelioration is declared, 
such as ssemed to be beyond hope. The expenditure and revenue of 
India are to be balanced by the 1st of January! We confess the tidings 


& reversion of the capital—7,000/.—to his children. He repeated, how- | by simply panning on the river banks, large wages can be made with | almost stagger us, after being trailed so often, in these matters, through 


ever, that the present system was wrong, for although in ove sense it | 
might be to the interest of insurance companies to put out fire, yet their | 
mioms were based upon a calculation of risks, and if the fires doubled ‘ 
number the premiums would be doubled also. Ia the late great fire 
the loss of the insurance offices was estimated at 1,000,000/. besides se- 
veral hundreds of thousands pounds’ worth of uninsured property that 
was destroyed. The whole amount of the premiums received by all the 
Londoa and country offices for risks incurred within the metropolis was 
only 350,000, a-year, so that one fire had swept away more than the 
whole amount of 2} years’ premiums. The brigade was supported by the 
various companies at aa expense of 25,000/. a-year. That sux, of course, 
was calculated in the amount of the premiame, and fell upon the in- 
surers, so that the insurers paid for the protection that was afforded to 
non-insurers—ao arrangement that could hardly be regarded as equitable. 
If anything ougidt to be taken up as a manicipal question it was the 
of life and property against fire. Ia Paris there were 800 of 
the s Pompiers, a most efficient fire brigade. In Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, Liverpool, aod Manchester, the extinction of fire was a mun ar- 
rangement, and there was no continental town in which the same system 
did not prevail. In London alone there was no such system, this 
importan t was left to depend on voluntary exer- 
tions. Our public buildings were unprotected, and, considering the in- 
valuable s penpeet which they contained, this was a most unsatisfactory 
state of things. In the Bank of Eogland alone an efficient system pre- 
, and £0 there ought to be in an establishment containing the re- 
cords of the National Debt and of 800,000,000/. of y ; but was it 
not equally the duty of the Goverament to protect the public buildiogs 
under their remembering that within the metropolitan police 
area were more 3,000,000 persons, and betweea 500,000 and 600,000 
there surely ought to be some public system. He did not want 
to saddle the country at large with any expenditure to accomplish this 


i 


F 
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object, The matter was one of police, and there could be no better 
time than the t for effecting sach a change. He spoke without 
authority, but be believed that the whole of the existing fire brigade es- 


tablisbment would be handed over to the public on equitable terms if 
they would take charge of it, and the companies would be glad to be re- 
lieved from a duty which he did not think ought to fall apoo them at all. 
He hoped the matter would be considered by the Government during 
the recess. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir G. C. Lewrs,—My hon. friend bas wisely taken advantage of the 
present moment when attention bas been directed to the di fire 
at London-bridge of which we have heard so much, to bring under notice 
the defects in the present arrangements for the extinction of fires in the 
metropolis. The ey provision on this subject is contained in the 
14th of George IIL, which enacts that every London within the 
Bills of Mortality shall keep . fire-engines and other appliances 
for the extinction of fires, At momeat I am not prepared to say what 
is the gate expense which the parishes incur uader this enactment, 
but no doubt the expenses of the several parishes when added together 
amount to a considerable sum. Nevertheless the whole of that expendi- 
ture is almost frittered away. (Hear.) It is divided into such minute 
preparations that no one parith contributes acy important assistance to 
the extinction of any large tire. The Act of George III. was passed at a 
time when there was no organization for the metropolis, Each purish 
wag, in 1774, a separate community, excludiog the city of London, and 
they hed no common organization. Sach organization, however, now 
exists in the metropolitan police, which, indeed, is independent of the 
eity of London, but is common to the whole of the rest o! the metropolis. 
Ifall the expenditure of the separate parishes were thrown into one com- 
mon fund end were placed under a common management, it is quite 
clear that the expenditure would be far more equally and economically 
sar for the of extinguisbing fires then it is at present. 

any alte: in the law could be made for that purpose is a 

oy upon whieh I will not express any opinion; but I agree with my 
friend that if theee arrangements, which are now simply parochial, 
were combined, and if the persoos who are now employed by the several 
parishes were brigaded, the means of extinguishing fires would be much 
more efficient than at present. (Hear.) The existing fire brigade io 
London is maintained at an expense of 20,000/. a-year. However, I 
merely advert to that subject as ove which will reqaire consideration, 
and I must tbauk my hoo. friend tor the manner ia which be has brought 








this subject under the notice of the House. (Hear, hear ) 


i 
GOLD IN LOWER CANADA. 

We bave been favoured by a friend, a practical gold-miner, who spent 
some years in the placers of California engaged in gold mining, with an 
account of bis exploration of the Chaudi gold district, during the 
presentsummer. Our informant speat two months in prospecting the 
country from the junction of the Da Loup and Chaudiere rivers, where 
the Montreal Company worked, and where the Napanee Company is now 
working, to tbe Maine and New Bruoswick boundary lines, The season 
has been one of the worst ever known fur prospecting, tbe water in the 
rivers aud brooks being at flood height, and the ground saturated with 

by the constant rain. He was therefore prevented from ex- 
amining the beds of tee streams, and from sinking trial sbafts to 
the necessary distance to obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
nature aud extent of the distribution of the precious metal. But 





with these unfavonrable circumstances his general exploration was high. | 


ly successful, He found gold in the banks of every siream examined, in 
the ditches by the road side, in the gravel beds adjoining water 


certainty.—Montreal Commercial Advertiser, August 5. 
Sa 


Srece or Gisrattar.—An officer was walking one day in hie garden, | 
which was a very beautiful one, and bad been of great service to the | 
mea ; he thought with sorrow how soon everything in it must perish | 
from want of water. He was a remarkably devout man, aod began pray- | 
ing for rain. Saddeoly a shell from the enemy flew over his head, and 
struck the rock at # few yards’ distance. Instantly a plentiful siream | 
of water gushed fortb, which sufficed for the entire garrison, and never | 
failed them. At another time General Elliot was walking in his own | 
garden with two of his aides-de-camp. It was a few nights before the | 
affair of the floating batteries, and a little after midaight. He was con- | 
versing with his companions about these expected ships, wondering | 
where they would be moored, and calculating the means of destroying | 
them, when a ball of fire epraog from behiad a certaia part of the rock 
and fell into the sea. Ralsiog his hand with characteristic vivacity, he 
exclaimed, like a Roman of the ancient times, “ I accept the omen.” It 
Was afterwards ascertained that the spot where the meteor first appeared 
was the site of the batteries that destroyed the ships, aod that the spot | 
where it fell was the exact part of the bay in which these thips were | 
moored.— Autobiography of Miss Knight. 
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a very Slough of Despond. We add too another bit of grateful Oriental 
information, iamely that the renewal of war with the trouLlesome natives 
of New Zealand is not now looked upon asacertainty. At the last date, 
the Governor was negotiatiog with the tribes that had been in arms. 

Exceptions prove rules. Carefully have our Administration and our 
Parliament abstained from intermeddling in the civil war that rages 
here. Even the press, while dilatiog upoa incidents from time to time 
with a freedom that may give offence, has held that the cause of quarrel 
was purely local, and therefore not within its extremely capacious pro- 
viace. It remained for Lords Shaftesbury and Kinnaird and a handful 
of fanatics to violate the proprieties of neutrality, which they did on the 
24th alt. by publicly presenting a piece of plate to the Rev. Dr. Cheever, 
in token of esteem for his Abolitionism, and by making aad listening to 
harangaes upon the conduct of affairs in this coantry. Lord Brougham, 
not over nice or careful io the expression of his views, had the manliness 
to declare not lonz since that sach meetings were inexpedieat at this crisis 
of international affairs. Your thorough-going Exeter Hall men recognise 
no opinions bat their own, aad obtrade these latter in season and out of 
season. Happily, we repeat, exceptions prove the rule. 





The Doings and the Adjournment of Congress. 

The Federal Parliament brought its month’s session to a close on Tues) 
day last, baving devoted itself almost exclusively to supplying ways and 
means for carrying on the war against the Confederated States. This 
state of war it accepted at the outset, and appareatiy without question, as 
a necessity, and has troubled itself very little since about causes or pos- 
sibleresulte. In one respect we must owa it bas far surpassed our own 
Parli t ia wisdom, for there is no deoyicg that if such a dis- 
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The Old World. 

The non-delivery of the mail of the 27th ali., previous to our hour for 
going to press on Friday, compels us torely on telegraphic reports alone 
for the news of latest date, our files by other arrivals comiug dowa only 
to the 24th inclusive. 

The oft-reported ministerial chauges, necessitated by Lord Herbert's 
retirement from office, are at last complete. Sir George Cornwall 
Lewis goes to the War Department, being succeeded at the Home Office 
by Sir George Grey, whose own sinecure place as Chancellor of the 
Ducby of Lancaster is taken by Mr. Cardwell, Secretary for Ireland, Sir 
Robert Peel occupying Mr. Cardwell’s post. Ina consequence also of 
Lord John Raseell’s advancement to the Peerage, Lord Wodehouse has 
been compelled to resign his Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs. 
Our system of government, which makes Ministers accessible as well as re- 
sponsible, would not tolerate the Chief and the Depaty in one Department 
being both Members of the Upper Houee. It is announced that Mr. Lay- 
ard is to be Lord Wodehouse’s succeessor, and not the Marquis of Huart- 
ington, as originally reported. Perbaps some remonatrances from the 
press os to the intensely aristocratic calibre of Lord Palmerston’s adminis 
tration may have indaced this change, and brought an able and valo- | 
able man once more into the public service. 

Lord Jobo Russell’s new title, Earl Russell, was not gazetted on the 
23rd ult.; but on that day be publicly bade adieu to his constituents at 
the Guildball of the Ciry of London, and made them a formal speech, not 
devoid of appropriateness and point, but with so liitle of freshness in it 
that we are not inclined to give it place. In fact, every detail of his 
Lordsbip’s public life is eo familiar, that bis own recapitulation of its 
prominent events could scarcely be invested with a charm. At the same 
time it sbould be said that the electors mastered in strong force to hear 
thie epoken farewell, and that even the Committee for conducting 
the Lord Mayor’s electiona—who hopes to succeed, in Conser- 
vative interest, to the vacant seat—sent a parting compliment 
to be read on the occasion. This might have been but a little bit 
of electioneering finesse ; but it tallies precisely with the general esti- 
mation in which the new Peer is held. All men look upon him as 
worthy of respect, and honour bim for his long labours in the cause of 
Reform, Flatterers only would pronounce him a great statesman.—The 





Times announces another parposed elevation to the Peerage, that of the 
| Right Hon. Sir Maurice Frederick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, K.C.B.,, a Rear 
Admiral, and once the senior naval Lord of the Admiralty. Heis or was 





on the tops of bills far removed from water, and in other localities whieh 
cannot have been submerged for many ages. The general character of 
the gold of which we have many specimens now before us, is great pu- 
rity and exceediog coarseness ; some of it is much water-worn, and other 
epecimens appear to have been only recently dislodged from the quariz 
matrix, Tbe country generally exhibirs exposures of slate, traversed 

oumerous quartz veins, and resembies ia every respect the gold region 

California with the exception of the absence of volcanic evidences. 
Although it is believed by geologists that the coarse gold of the Chau- 
diere bad its origin in quartz veins, up tu the present time there has 
been no discovery of gold in this connection. We bave now to announce 
the discovery of a large quartz vein in the Chaudiere district carrying 
@n unusually large amount of gold in prilis aod nuggete, many of them 
weigbing several Ounces, and the discovery of other leads showing smaller 
indications of precivus metal, and proving conclusively that there quartz 
veins may be worked in Canada as io Australia aod California with a 
prospect of very large returor. One maasof quartz taken from the large 
vein was thickly set with nuggets of gold from an ounce up to six 
ounces in weight, carrying the gold not ia regular strings but isolated 
lumps t r its sab » ® quantity of quartz estimated at five 
b bt having yielded to the discoverer seven haodred dollars 
worth of gold by the simple process of breaking out the larger pieces 
with a hammer, and still containing a large amount of Gaer gold only to 
be obtained by cruebing. 

Our informant states tbat he saw nothing equal to this mass in the 
moet ponte quartz leads of California, and if ‘2¢ remainder of the 
vein which it was taken is at all like it, its value is incalculable. 
It was diecovered last year by come habitants of the district, who kept 
ite locality a secret. It was from this vein that the lorge tn ben 








the ful claimant to the Barony of Berkeley, is owner of the 


aster as that of Ball Ran had bappesed to any expedition of her 


| Majesty’s forces—-which Heaven forbid—-the most iaterminable 


debates concerning every thing aad everybody coasected therewith 
would have resounded through our legislative halls, to say aothiag of 
night after night consamed ia discussing why her Majesty was compelled 
to take up arms, or in speculations as to the issue of hostilities. Com 
gress, we say, is more practical, remindiog us—if we may be permitted 
to say so-—of the pliability of the actual French Legislative Body, ia as- 
much as it bas voted with open hands and quiet lips all that ths exigen- 
cies of the time could possibly be supposed to require. Ia one particalar, 
though. it has shown signs of being chary. Though it has institated no 
enquiry into repeated violations of the written law of the land—saspen- 
sions of habeas corpus and the like—it has yet refased to whitewash the 
Goveroment for ali its infractions of the Constitution, by one bold broad 
Act of indemnity. Men and money, money and men—little else has been 
asked, and these bave been prodigally granted. All in a whiff, at some 
one’s suggestion merely, two dollars per month were added to the 
regular pay of Volunteers, so that if the President call out the 
fall namber, five bundred thousand, put at bis dieposal, a million 
per mcoth is at once clapped on to the total of military disburee- 
ments. Many a hundred miliion will in fact melt away, where there 
is so much tough work to be done, and such a liberal paymaster 
is in the back-ground. Congress ia short has gone bome, leaving to the 
Executive authority the most ample authority, with means that are deemed 
equivalent. Ifa regular Army, to be raised to forty thousand, a Volun- 
teer corps of half a million, an aangmented Navy, and an immense squad- 
ron of chartered armed veseels, cannot restore the Union, perhaps the 
next Congress may take to beart a paragraph io Mr. Lincola’s Inaugural 
Address, which we will take the liberty of quotinganon. At present we 
have to record the financial preparations for all this oouadless expense- 
To raise a loan comes as naturally toa Finance Minister, we presume, 
as to “ fly a kite’’ occurs to the hard-pressed individual. And so we are 
to have a loan—the basis of a national debt—* a capital thiag, Sir, de- 
pend upon it; look how England flourishes under hers.” For the mo- 
ment, though general authority was given to raise five hundred millions 
of dollars, the Loan Bill only provided for balf that amount—which is 
more (O Englishman unversed in dollars,) than fifty millions sterling! 
And how is the interest to he paid? Observe, and gnash your teeth, if 
you must needs contribute your quota. Io the first place—how 
the New World, afier all, does but copy the Old !—there is to be an 
Income Tax aod a Property Tax. The former is 3 per cent. on all 
incomes ranging above $800 per annum, the 3 being made iato 5 for the 
benefit of non residents who reap profits from business or investments 











| historical castle of that name, and bas always been a determined Whig. 
| Farther than this, we can find nothing complimentary to sey to bim. 

Somewhat to the surprise of the public, Mr. Gladstone declines the ho- 
nour of contesting the representation of South Lancashire, leaving the 
Liberal portion of that onerous straggle to Mr. Jobn Cheetham, of East- 
wood, Staleybridge. So soon as the Royal assent eball have been given 
to the Bill that creates the new constituencies, we may expect to bear of 
preparations on a large ecale for severe contests in each. 

The progress of the Baokruptcy Bill in Parliament can only interest 
us at a distance, inasmuch as out of it bas arisen a disagreement between 
the two branches of the Legislature. Last week it was on record that the 
House of Commons by a majority of 43 had rejected one of the two pria- 
cipal amendments made by the Lords. We now learn that the same pro- 
cess was subsequently gone through, with refi to the other amend- 
ment relating to official assignees. This latter one was however rejected 
without a division, the Upper House having indirectly intimated that 
they would cease to press their amendment on this point. We learn far- 
ther by telegrap) that, after a conference conducted in the usual form 
by Committees, the Peers persisted in opposing the appointment of a 
Chief Justice in Bankruptcy—said to be a mere Whig job—while they 











in this country. How matters may be on the Ist of April next it is difi- 
cult to say ; but it is painful to reflect in how many cases the word nil 
might now be jerked in the face of the tax-gatherer, who should inquire 
the income of iodividuals.—The Property Tax is more specific, being & 
precise sum of twenty millions to be levied upon all the States, and ap- 
portioned to each according to its population. Thus New York State is 

set dowa for $2,603,918, and the State Collectors will add this to their 
other pleasant little claime. Yet it bas a strange look, to see South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and the other Seceded and Confederate States, put down 00 
this Tax List, with a certain amount charged to each, the aggregs/e for 
the Eleven being $5,154,076.—The Morrill Tariff is aleo of course simul- 
taneously amended, so as to meet the warrequirements. Ina few promi- 
nent articles bere are the changes: Tea and Coffee, which were Free, 
now pay respectively 15 and 4 cents per 1b.; Sugar is raised from } of s 
} Cent to 2 ceats; Wines of all kinds from 4@ to 50 per cent. ad valorem ; 
and Spirite from 40 to 50 cents per gallon. 

Such bas been the occupation of Congress—providiog meo and money 
for the war. Senators and Representatives, we presume, consider this a8 
a falfimeot of the President's Proclamation of April 15, which eam- 
moned them ‘to consider and determine such measures as in their wit 





abandoned their other positions. The Bill will therefore probably fall to 
the ground ; aod her Majesty’s Mioisters will have little to boast of 
in the way of enactments, when they put the customary Speech on 








dom the public safety and interest may seem to demand.” For us, 
lookers on and sympathbisers and hearty well-wishers to all the inbabit- 
ants of these States, North and South, United and Confederate—we 
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should have been better pleased if the wisdom of Congress had disposed 
of this one paragraph in Mr. Lincolo’s first address : 


“ to war, cannot fight always; and when after much loss 
on Beer 4 roles no gain uber, you cease fighting, the identical questions 
as to terms of intercourse, are again upon you.”’ 

No shutting the eyes and fighting with the courage of bull-dogs can 
cbange the import or the importance of those words ! 





Progress of the War. 

For us who deal only with operations on a scale of some magaitude, 
there are no new military movements to report. From Missouri indeed 
there comes one of the usually exaggerated stories of a great victory gained 
by the Federalists under General Lyon, the loss being also as usual very 
small; while in the engagement described there is said to have been a 
brilliant and very terrible charge of 270 cavalry upoa a foot force of 
4,000 men. A Tennyson is only wanted to make this equal to 
the “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” if he will carefully suppress the sta- 

tics. 
aon official report of General McDowell, who commanded the U. S. 
troops at Bull Run, bas appeared in print. It corroborates the ge- 
neral accounts of the battle heretofore published ; for it seems that the 
Southera troops had been severely handled and pressed, until the sheer 
exhaustion of the Northerners and the arrival of fresh reinforcements 








on the other side tarsed the fortunes of the day. We bave all heard | 


how the repulse became a rout and a panic. General McDowell far- 
ther states, that he carried 18,000 men into action, and tha: of these 
there were killed 19 officers and 462 non-commissioned officers and 
privates, and wounded 64 and 947 respectively. The missing cannot 
be correctly estimated. He confesses also to having lost 17 rifled and 8 
smooth-bore guns. The expediency of advancing into action is not 
borne out by this able and candid statement; though it seems certain 
from other sources that, if not attacking, General McDowell would have 
been attacked. 

The interest of the week centres upon the ocean. The Southern 
privateers have been driving a brisk business, though another of 
them, hailing from Charleston, has come to an untimely end, thirty-six of 
her crew remaining prisoners to the U.S. authorities. The story, save 
for the sinking of the Southerner, is a repetition of that of the Savannah, 
the catastrophe being brought about by the victims recklessly and igno- 
rantly rushing into the very jaws of destruction. On Monday last, the 
Pérel—formerly the U. S. revenue cruiser Aiken, seized in Charleston— 
came out of that port bound on acruice. Mistaking most unaccountably 
the U. S. frigate (?) St. Lawrence for a merchant ship, simply because she 
was disguised as such, the Pdrel bore down upon her and opened fire. 
The St. Lawrence, after receiving enough shot to confirm the impression, 
declared ber trae character, opened her porte, showed her well-man- 
ned armament, and in two or three mioutes easily sunk ber pigmy 
opponent. The crew, save four, were rescued from the water, and are 
pow prisoners in Philadelphia. The only part of the tale that is ob- 
soure consists in the character of the Perel. Was she, like the Suméer, 
regalarly commissioned by Confederate officers, or was she a letter-of- 
marque? This point is left unexplained ; but jadging from the misma- 
pagement on board, she must surely have been sailed by landsmen, un- 
able to make out one of the commonest of sea diaguises.—Another 
steam privateer is said to have successfully run the gauatlet, and gained 
an offing at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

At the same time, the coast of North Carolina is said to b2 enlivened 
by Confederate privateers, both under canvas and eteam, which run out 
from the shallow creeks that abound there and do much damage to 
Northern shippiag. 

The general Blockade is maintained with unaccountable remiesnees. A 
letter from on board a U. S. frigate stationed off Charleston speake of that 
port having been unwatched for fifty bours! Well may foreign nations be 
pazzied ; although the foolish story touching Admiral Milae’s orders to 
the ships of bis eqaadron cruisiog ia Southern waters tarns out to be all 
fiction. We made no allasiow to it when it went its rounds, with malig- 
nant remarks, because we did not believe a word of it. 





The World in British North America. 

A season of unusual political quietude has succeeded the moderate tur- 
moil of a General Election in Canada—moderate, because neither marked 
by any intensity of strife among the competitors, nor disgraced by any 
of tbat serious rioting which not unfrequently attends this valuei exer- 
cise of popular rights. With respect to the numerical result, the details of 
which are familiar to those most immediately interested, we cannot per 
ceive that it materially changes the position of the Government, or that 
it is likely to bring about either a new Cabinet or a new policy. Per- 
haps it is owing to the defeat of both Mr. Brown and Mr. Dorion—the 
former being the life and soul of the Opposition—that for the moment at 
least a calm so absolute prevails. The Grand Traok Railway, it is trae, 
is a permanent target for writers and speakers ; and, we fear, is likely 
long to oceupy that extremely unenviable distinction. There are whie- 
pers too to the effect that the U.S. Administration is decidedly hostile 
to the Reciprocity Treaty with Canada, and desirous to abrogate it ; but 
its continuance is guaranteed for five years more, and beyond that period 
it is scarcely needful to look, especially under exieting circumstances. 

Canada takes no part in the World’s Exhibition of next year ; and os 
the Ministry did not thiok it right to ask any appropriation for the par- 
pose, and there bas been no demonstration of public feeling in regard to 
it, the wisest course is to be content with looking on. Not thus, how- 
ever, with Nova Scotia ; that Province has takea up the Great Exhibition 
with considerable epirit, and will, we trast make a display commensur- 
ate with its manifold resources and great mineral wealth. To the latter 
is now to be added the golden nugget, wiich by the way, we are taught 
by an article in a Provincial contemporary, is hereafter to be succese- 
fully sought in portions of Lower Canada.—The Congress of the United 
States has voted two thousand dellars—not twenty thousand, as announced 
across the Border—for enabling the President to take such steps as he 
might think fit with reference to the same grand show; but it may 
well be imegined that other and more serious matters engross both the 

Chief Magistrate and People. 
Retrogression in Mexico. 

The state of alternating avarchy and conflict, revolution, liberalism, 
od tyranny, that exists ia and desolates Mexico, is sometimes held up 
48 a warning example to the combatants in these more civilized regione. 
If there be any believers in the jaetness of a parallel much more easily 
suggested than established by proof, they may well be disheartened at 
the eccounts that reach us from the Mexican capital, under date of the 
10th ult.; for, in reading} these, we seem to be going back to the worst 
periods of modern Mexican story. Armed bands, under conduct of rapa- 
cious and eanguinary adventurers, traverse the country and barass and 
Prey upon the inbabitants. Now one chieftain is uppermost, now another 


tignalising a triumph or for avenging a defeat. The feebleness of the ac- 
tual government may in short be imagined, when one learns that, while 
the Congrese was discussing solemn trifies on the 25th of June, the reac- 


tiovary General Marquez entered ihe eapi‘al with two thousand cavalry, | “° 


meeting in the first instance with little or no opposition. Sudden re- 














verses however and due protection of human life being characteristic of 
Mexican warfare, a body of national troops presently ejected the intru- 
ders, with very little loss to either side ; and the scene of hostilities— 
more detrimental to the wretched inbabitants than to the soldiery—was 
transferred to the surrounding districts. The next mail will probably 
bring news of further Lloodless actions, fresh treacheries, more exactions, 
pillage, butchery, and horrors of every sort. 

Bat it is not to preseat for the hundredth time this melancholy pic- 
tare, that we make allusion to a state of affaire, disastrous, yet by no 
means uncommon. Juarez’ feeble administration of the goverament, and 
the doubtful military aid rendered him by General Ortega, might have 
found no m2atioa to-day in these columns, did we not gather one item of 
novelty and significance from the usual heap of dreary details. It must 
not remain uorecorded that life and property are now held by such pre- 
carious tenure in the city of Mexico, that the fereign residents have 


determined to arm and organize themselves for mawal protection. And | ” 


there was urgent occasioa that (hey should take this step, since Marquez 
is said to have inscribed “ Death to Foreigners” upon bis banners ; and 
we are assured that in respect to all atrocities he is likely to prove a man 
of bis word. Who}knows but tbat foreign intervention may date trom the 


necessity for resident foreigners establishing such a sefeguard for them- 
selves? 





The two Princes; the Royal and Imperial. 

If bis Royal Highness Prince Alfred be not receiving a thorough na- 
val edacation, he is baving at least what is termed hereabouts “a nice 
time ;” and rumour bas now sent bim home on leave of absence, a pas- 
senger in the Cunard steam-ship Arabia, Captain Stone, that was to 
call at Halifax yesterday. We bope—and this is the best God- 
speed we can send after him—that the good-hearted aod high. 
spirited youth has not been spoiled by having manhood thrast upon him, 
at the cost of such professional efficiency as can alone be acquired through 
experience. At any rate may be thoroughly learn the duties and the 
privileges of bis high birth and station, if he be not in such training as 
might make of him a Nelson or a Blake! 

Prince Napoleon{Jerome has caused some talk in the political wor!d, 
by remaining in Wasbington longer than seemed consistent with 
mere curiosity on the part of a traveller, especially beneath the melting 
influences of the dog-days. He has seen all the public establishments, 
and been semi-officially {éted there, of course ; having also one day dined 
with Lord Lyocs, a little fact construed into significance by some writers 
who profess to read the signs of the times. But the great event for these 
sages is his Imperial Highness’s expedition beyond the lines of the Federal 
Army, on which be started oa Tharsday, and which it is said may possi- 
bly extend to Richmond. Hence the Prince is immediately invested, in 
the newspapers, with the credentials of a commissioner, a mediator, or a 
spy, at their caprice ; and we may be eure that we sbali have as many 
versions of his movements as there were of the battle at Bull Ran. That 
he will observe closely and report faitbfally to bis cousin the Emperor is 
not to be doubted. What the Emperor will think and what he will do is 
a riddle, save for two persons—bis Mojesty himself, and the editor of the 
N. Y. Herald. But then ove will keep his own counsel, aod the other is 


universally diebelieved. 
os 


wBrama. 


Odds and ends, gleaned from English papers, are of more interest just now 
than anything that could be said respecting the dreary aspect of theatrical 
affairs in this city. The London Nevos of the 20th ult. thus sketches a singular 
performance at the Whittington Club. 


“ The great hall of this institution was occupied on Monday evening with an 
interesting experiment which, coasidering all circumstances, was fairly enough 
realised. The religious poem of ‘ Fabiola,’ by Cardinal Wiseman, which ea- 
joys considerable celebrity among the members of the Catholic persuasion, had 
been reduced to dramatic limits, and was placed on the ot 9 © and acted by an 
amateur dramatic company, in the presence of the Cardinal himself anda very 
nomerous audience, the object being to raise funds in aid of some Catholic 
schools. The two principal characters, Fabiola, and Agnes, her kinswoman, 
were (the latter particularly) well supported by Mrs. and Miss Lucas. To this 
young lady, we believe, the getting up of the performance was entrusted ; and 
it must be acknowledged that, with the assistance of Messrs. Simmons and Sco, 
she succeeded admirably. The task on a temporary stage was not an easy one 
by any means ; for, a0 plicated and ambit is the drama, that it required 
not only scenery but machinery, and stage effects as well as stage situations. 
These were abundantly sapplied. The story relates to the conversion of a no- 
ble lady to ‘ the new philosophy,’ as Christianity was then called, and the 
danger of martyrdom inearred by some of its primitive professors. The con- 
dact of the drama ia the early scenes was good, but in the latter was too diffuse 
and various in its action. Nor were all the performers equal to their business, 
which required the special gift of elocution as well as proper training in action 
and gesture. Notwithstanding all deficiencies, however, the piety and pathos 
of the main incidents were feelingly illustrated ; and, with tne aid of Giuck’s 
and Mendelssonn’s music, a refined and rationa! entertainment was the result.” 

The Tines of the day following the exhibition thus noticed the same per- 
formance. We confess that the fame of the Cardinal’s poem, “ Fabiola” 
or “ Paviola,” never reached us. 


“ Something like an approximation to the medieval mysteries was effected 
last night by the performance of a sacred drama, ia the ae of Cardinal 
Wiseman, whose tale, ‘ Faviola,’ furnished the sulstance of the plot. The room 
in the Whittington Club-house, where the performance took place, was crowded 
to such an extent that the martyrdom of the primitive Christians, represented 
on the stage, was almost rivalled by the sufferings of the modern devotees, who 
perspired at every pore. As the play was somewhat of the heaviest, and the 
amateurs who acted in it were not remarkable for histrionic proficiency, the 
jealous Protestant need not be seriously alarmed at this attempt of the church 
of Rome to attack him on his dramatic side. d of th 
tion are to be devoted, we understand, to the sup 
and the bers of the audi p d, no doubt, a hearty adherence to 
a cause rather than a sangui pectation of t.” 

It cannot but interest the lovers of the Drama here, to know how the Dra. 
matic College progresses. Here is a lively account of a successful effort to aug- 
ment its funds, extracted from a daily journal of the 22nd ult. 


On Saturday the annual fe/e and fancy fair in aid of the funds of the Dramatic 
College were beld in the Crystal Palace, and the asual crowd assembled to 
stare at the actors and actresses in their ordinary dresses, and to purchase nick- 
nacks at extravagant prices, in order to say that they had had privilege of 
speaking tothe fair vendors. (Quocunque modo—rem, would be @ far better 
motto fur the managers of the Vollege than many of the not too apposite Shak- 
sperian quotations with which the booths and stalls were decorated. y 
they are determined to make, and, dishonesty excepted, they do not seem to be 
particular what course they adopt towards its acquisition. There may be some, 
earnestly loving the theatri: profession and jealous of its honour, who 
may feel that the breakiog down of the barrier which has hitherto separated 
the dramatic artist from the general public was not desirable, and that the social 
status of the actor, which, owieg to attacks from without and dissensions with- 
in, it bas always been so difficult to preserve, was not ony | to be improved by 
a series of clownings and baffuonery which, after the first barsts 
have passed away, leave the mind filled with a certain sense of degradation of 
both and audi Bat though the taste of the 
be questionable, the manner in which it was carried out was most praiseworthy 
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both ladies and gentlemen exerted themselves with untiring prese 











-| may add, that the 





There was a concert, in which Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Mr. Swift, and Mr. Santle 
took part, and which was conducted by Messrs. Benedict, Manns, and All 
Melloa, the last of whom contributed a new and sparkling quadrille. Mr. Web. 
ster then recited an acrostic written by Mr. Staunton, and at three o'clock the 
concert-room, which had been fitted up internally as a theatre and exter- 
nally after the pattern of ‘“‘ Richardson’s Show,” was opened, and proved the 
hit of the day. 

Granting all we said before as to the questionable taste, it muat be allowed 
that this was capital fun. The stage outside was arranged in exact imitation 
of the old booth. There was the parade of the characters, the cluwa (capitally 
sustained by Mr. Paul Herring, the very best clowa now left to us), the panta- 
loon, the cork-besmirched buft-booted ruffians, and the pay-place with its pro- 
prietor, made-up after the great Richardson himself. Wve must also give due 
credit to the Coldstream Band, which imitated the usual orchestra of the fairs 
with great ingenuity, and afforded great amasement. Inside there was per- 
formed a melodrame, called “ The Mignigot Spectre, or the Fatal Secret,” 

layed alternately ¥ a double company, comprising Messrs. Toole, Bedford, 
omer, Lewis Ball, Phillips, C. J. Smith, J. Robins, Widdicom), and Ebarne. 
The plot, which took ten minutes t@ evolve, was of the regular booth character, 
and the acting was glorious. At the conclusion there was a parody on the 
pwd Blondin feat, Mr. Toole wheeling Mr. P. Bedford in a barrow across @ 


Honour to whom honour is due. Nothing could exceed the plack and 
energy with which all engaged in the affair laboured for its success; and if we 
mention specially the name of Mr. Toole, it is because we saw and heard more 
of him everywhere, and at every time, than of any one else. His acting as @ 
peep-show proprietor, though given in broad daylight and ia the midst of a 
crowd, is as clever a piece of personation as we have ever witnessed, and shows 
great study of human character. 

We believe the receipts of the day verged upon £2,000, of which £500 alone 
were taken at the “ Richardson's Show.” Tae fete will be repeated this day. 


Here, in the Eraminer, a débutante from this quarter is roughly treated ; 


though we should not quote such ungallant comments, did we not see them 
generally confirmed. 


Shakespeare at home, and more truly himself at this theatre than he was ia 
the days of Mr. Charles Kean’s management, fills the Princess 8. The two best 
actors of poetical drama on our stage, Mr. Phelps and Mr. Feebter, play on 
alternate nights. The long run of Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet is about to be suc- 
ceeded by his attempt to secure equal success in the part of Othello. Mr. 
Phelps, who has shown his power by passing from Lear to Falstaff, has lately 
perees as Jaques in “ As You Like It,” reading the part with a rare power 

f subjecting to a sense of poetical propriety ube actor's natural desire ot 
himself. Jaques says of the Duke, * I think of as many matters as he ; bat 
give Heaven thanks and make no boast of them.”’ Mr. Phelps represents Jaques 
as a self-contained man, thinking of many matters, and sometimes letting his 
thoughts ran over by their very fulness into a speech that is thinking aloud ra- 
ther than oratory, uttered without gesticalation and with an even natural 
voice, skilfully modulated, but at no time falling into an obtrusive manner in- 
consistent with the character. 

In singular contrast to such acting as this is the obtrasive Rosalind of Miss 
Mary Provost. As we suppose the lady to be fresh from America or else from 
some colonial wilds we have no right to quarrel with her for calling herself 
Rozelund, talking of fortune’s gift to wimman, and “ the liniments of natare.” 
Bat the painful effort to act in Italian style, suiting the action to every word, is 
hard to witness in a lady who considers that a suitable action to accompany the 
Cuckoo song is a nudging of Orlando with her elbow, and who is so utterly dead 
to the poetry of her part that Rosalind’s gentle argument in answer of the Duke’s 
reason for banishing her asa traitor, that she was her father’s daughter,— 

£o was! when your highness took his dukedom, 

So was I when your highness banished him, &c., 
is seized upon as an occasion for fierce declamation after the manner of Madame 
Grisi denouncing Pollio. It is well to deal lightly with the shortcomings of a 
lady who appears upon the London boards for the first time. But if the lady 
comes before us as Rosalind, and transforms,into coarseness all the delicacies of 
that most femiaine character, there will never be any hope for more than bur- 
lesque and farce upon the stage if we are even tacitly to acceptauch a perversion, 


——_ 


PRustc. 


MUSIC IN CONNEXION WITH THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


It excited much surprise among that portion of the public—no inconsiderable 
one—who take an interest in the state of mosic in this country, tuat, in the ar 
rangements for the Great Exhibition of 1551, designed to forward the p 
of the arts ee the world, the art of masic was alto iguiced s for 
we cannot consider the distribution of prizes to the mani of piano- 
fortes, &c., among other industrial classes, as any recognition of masic as an 
art. And yet, as is now universally acknowledged, there are few (if any) arts 
which have a greater or more direct influence on the welfare poh ot of 
society. 

Weave received a communication from which it appears that an important 

is contemplated for renderiag the Exhibition of next year conducive to 
the interests of music. A circalar, in the following terms, has been addressed 
to the principal choral societies aud other musical institutions : 

“ | write to inform you that several gentlemen conuected with music are 
masing arrangements for building an international concert room at Kensington, 
for the display of music daring forthcomiog Exhibition of 1862.—They are 
of opinion that such an opportunity ought not to be allowed to pass unnoti: 
by the masical profession, but that an effort should be made to bring before 
public the different styles of English and Continental music.—Every care and 
attention will be bestowed on the construction of the building to make 
it peculiarty adapted for musical performances, and also in the preparation 
of the concerts, that they shall be of the highest class; and to prevent 
interference with existiog interests, it is contemplated that the concerts 
shall take place between the hours of tour and seven o'clock in the 
The undertaking will be entirely of ao international character; the Con- 
tinental societies will be invited to co-operate. The profits of the undertaking 
will be devoted to the furtherance of music.—The building will be of a 
rary character, and affurd accommodation for an avdience of 12,000, andthe 
orchestra 500 performers ; this, if necessary, on certain occasions, could be en- 
larged when an increased number of performers are required.—The 'y 
capital will be raised by means of a guarantee fund, each guarantee to receive 
a certain amount in tickets for the performances. ; 

“ Sach are the leading featares of the scheme, and as we are pre; the 
p of the which are to take place, would feel obliged if you 
would kindly favour us with yd nae ores the same, - whether we 
can depend on the su) your society, in arranging to give one or more 

‘ormances, subject payenik conditions as may hereafter be d on.” 

The matter being thus brought under the consideration of the ies whom 

it most a nm and 7 may be A eg to be the most com- 

nt to judge o ex, ency practicability roposed measure, 
gee i promoters must be governed, in their further poclingn by the 
natare and amount of the encouragement, advice, and assistance, that they may 
receive. 

In the meantime an application has been made to her pe ’s Commissioners 
for the use of the vacant site at the back of the Royal cultural + os 
Gardens, and plans of the proposed Concert Room have been submitted. e 

character of the eminent individaals concerned (whose 
names, doubtless, will speedily be made public) gives full assurance of the pure- 
ly artistic nature of their views ; and we look with mach ioterest for further 
information on the subject.— London Daily News, July 22. 


—— 


Hatts aud Faucies, 

A match for £100 a side has been made between the renowned old 
acht Alarm, the property of Mr. Weld, now a ecbooner, and the well- 
nown America, bought by Mr. Deasy, since her retura to Ragland from 

Savanoab. They were to sail over tne usual Cowes regatta couree. The 
30th ult. was the day appoiated for the race. —Baroum desires to 
discover and engage a young veteraa. He p sacha 
must be in existence, since the mention of an “ old veteran” is frequent 
in newspapers. ——_——-Madame Bonaparte Pattersou, baving abandoned 
the chances of a last appeal, in her tamous plea, bas returned to this 
country. She arrived in the Fulion, from Havre, on Monday eveolng. 
—Adelina Patti bas been engaged to appear in six operas at Man- 
chester. While we have been suffering here from heat and drought, 
the continued wet weather bas bad a disastrous influence on the grow- 
ing crops in Lower Canada.————-A Mr. John Webber has taken ont 























programme might |a pateot in Eogland for picking oakum by machinery. What are the 
; | convicts to do 1——-——-Mr. Toombs, Secretary of State, to the Southern 
d | Gonfed y, has resigned his appoiatwment, in order to take a command 





we are glad to learn that their effurts were, as they deserved to be, most tho- 
roughly successful. 

‘ne stalls for the nicknacks were ranged, as usaal, at one end of the centre 
transept, and were this year oe over by Mrs. and Miss euirting. Mrs. 
Charles Mathews, Mrs. Frank Matthews, Mra. Alfred Mellon, Miss ick 
Mrs. Charles Young, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and Misses Oliver, Simms, Bufton, 
Kelly, Thorne, Josephs, and Carson, &c. Trade seemed very brisk throughout 
the day ; and, so far as we could learn, the ladies doing most business were 
Mrs. Mellon and Mra. Charies Mathews, the last-mentioned being assisted by 
her husband, whose glib volubility and pleasant wit were of no mean assistance 
in disposing of ber wares. In the immediate neighbourhood were a post-office, 
where Miss Hudspeth, for a i jon, del d graph letters from 
many weil-known and some utterly inglorious characters, and a hermit’s _, 





the mysteries of which were presided over by Miss Johnstone. A 


and a Tent of Mystery, received a fair share to show how 
great was the excitement caused by the sight of the actors, we may 
say that we saw a large crowd followiag little Mr. Clark, of the Strand, who 
bore a tray full of clay pipes, while Mr. Frank Matthews bore aloft a huge Aunt 
Sal! ad pnktens ba gate eg Lar agie beg nent borg ter 
3 push crowd, Sarah ; scrooge ’em well, ani you'll get 
a look at Mee Mathos.” 
Tbe amusement throughout the day was continuous and nonintermittent. 


io ite army. "He is succeeded by Mr, R..M. T. Hunter, of Virginia. 
What is that which, wheo found io wedlock is single, yet in widowhood 
is both single and double ?—-——Mr. Eliott t, who has sat as 





' | M.P. for Selkirksbire for the last fifteen years, has announced his inten- 


tion of resigning bis eeat.————-Oa the 16th ult. there were 10,000 per- 
sons preeeat at the Meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society at Leeds. 
The next day among the visitors were the Duc d’Aumale and the Dac de 
Chartres. ——_——The gold rose enriched with diamonds, which the Pope 
annually offers to one of the princesses of Europe, is this year destined 
for the youog Queen of Naples. At Fontaineblean, during the 
late residence of the Court there, a stag-huot was attempted t, 





nigh! 
vat - tal | and failed egregiously. A stag was let loose, but be didu’e ran for the 
ision of Mr. Clark, of the . ; , 
= i and craeities being invariably the i d, whether for | Punch, under the supervision r. A. —— a Cheap-Jack, 


ers not a. the — the ‘ae made pmaaas 
everythiog, in a word, went wrong. It was ved that a 

at night was a0 impossibility. Tbe newepapers bave been “ invited” to 
say nothing about the ladicrous affair———T he Baron de Vidil has been 
committed to Newgate for trial, for the attempt on the life of bis son. 
The youth however declining to give evidence, conviction appears doubt- 
fal. —The Nova Scotia Literary and Scientific Society has offered 

















a prize of $400 for the best Essay on the Fisberies of that Province. 
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August 10 








The Alvion. — 





———Mr. Edwin James arrived here on Tuesday ia the Fulion, accom. 
by bis bride. London papers say that bis at!oraey bas given no- 

tice to the Beacbers of the Inner Temple, that it is bis intention to ap- 
peal to the Judges against tbe order made for his formal exclusion from 
the Bar. —Want of money detains Capt. Saow, of the Endeavour, in 
the Tyne, not the Thames. His Arctic expedition must be abandoned, 
unless aid be forthcoming. There was saow in July on the Gram- 
pian bills ——-——Preitty Agaes Robertson is now known in London as 
the diving-belle, ia allasioo \o ber watery plunge ia the “ Colleen Bawo.”’ 
——-'Ihe Baron de Vidil was well kaown io fasbionable circles on 
the turf. He was an Aalitué of the principal race meetings, and regularly 
had his “ pony” oo the Deroy ; aad this year he “ stood” Dundee to this 
amount. Hunting, however, was bis favourite eport ; and although he 
lived of recent years betweea France and Eogland, has usually came 
over during the winter moaoths to buas witb the Queen’s bounds.- —-— 
There is to be a grand congress of artists of all nations at Antwerp this 
month. The gentlemen chosen by the Royal Academy to represent 
Eoglish art are Sir Edwin Landseer, Mes-rs. David Roberts, E. M. Ward 
Doo, and Westmacott. Ia anticipation of the Queen’s intended 
visit to Ireland, the Earl of Carlisle has ordered the Viceregal Lodge to 
be newly furnished, and entirely fitted up with articles ot Irish maoufac- 
ture.————-Not long ago there appeared in print terrible accounts of 
the taking and sackiog ot the town of Haokow by the “ Chinese Rebels.” 
At the time we took no notice of the report. It seems to have been en- 
tirely without foundation, —-——The on!y countries, between which and 
the United Kiogdom treaties are now in force for the mutual surrender 
of crimiaals fagitive from justice, are France and the United States of 
America. Io all other countries the apsistance of the authorities can 
only be asked for as a matter of courtesy between two friendly states. 
——A memorial statue of Dr. Watts has been placed in the public 
park of Soutbampton. Dr. Watts was a native of the towao, and bis en- 
thusiastic admirers imagine tbey can trace in the calm surface and green 
shores of the Southampton Water the scenery of some of bis most popu- 
Jar hy moe and spiritual songs. —M. Bonelli, of Milan, bas invented 
and patented a new mode of transmitting telegraphic messages, which is 
stated to be far superior to any at preseat in use, and which possesses 
the great advantage of being so inexpensive that messages can be sent 
and printed for sixpence. Accompany are laying dowo wires on M. 
Bonelli’s system between Liverpool and Manchester. The Insurance 
ne of Locdon, in consequence of their enormous losses from the 
late fire near London Bridge, have resolved to increase their rates very 
atly. Oosome risks they now demand an advance of 200 per cent.—— 

r. Plint, whose death was noticed ia Ja:t week’s Albion, was a most en- 
terprising collector of pictures and an uourually accomplished jadge of 
Art. He was the purchaser of Mr. Millais’s “ Black Branswickert’’ and 
** Proscribed Royalist,” and also of Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Finding our 
Saviour in the Temple. —Dr. Bennett has been applied to to com- 
= the Eoglish music for the Great Exbibition of 1862, and to conduct 
is own composition.—-——It is proposed to build a copy of the Par- 
thenon on the Heights of Monotmatre, overlooking Parie.——-——Not- 
withstanding tbe immense development of rifle-shooting in Eogland and 
Scotland, we fiod that the eighteenth annual meeting of the Archers of 
the United Kingdom was commenced at Liverpool on the 17th alt., with 
all imagioable ¢o!at. The Court Journal hears that a marriage is 
on the ‘apis between Miss Vesci, daughter of Viscount Vesci, and the 
Marquis of Batb.—_———-I is definit Jy settled that the Queen will ar- 
rive at Queenstown on the 23rd inst , and that she will stay at the Vice- 
regal Lodge until the 28:b.——_——The various ineuranee offices in Lon- 
don have decided to subscibe among themselves £7,000 to be inverted 
io the names of trustees, fur the bevefit of the widow and children of the 
late Mr. Braidwood. The amount is to be contributed by each in pro- | 
portion to its London business A warriage will sbortly take 
, between Lady Katherine Grey Egerton. second daughter of the | 

ri of Wiltoo, and the Hon. Heary Coke, brother of the Barl of Leices- | 
ter Awbros?: Thomas, a French musician, bes uodertaken to 
— ac opera in four acts, the subject of which is * Hamlet!’ 
The latest returns gives the following as the number of studeats in the 
ipal German universities :—Vieona, 2.250; Berlio, 1,542 ; Munich, 
»250 ; Leipsic, 887 ; Breslau, 850 ; Bonn, 836 ; Geettingen. 751; Halle, 
720; Tabinges, 719; Warzburg, 651; Heidelberg, 588 ; Erlangen, 583 ; 
Jena, 454; Keenigsberg, 419 ; Giessen, 335; Friburg. 318; Griefewald, 293 ; 
Marburg, 254 ; and Kiel, 178. A new play by Mr. Watts Phillips, en- 
titled “ Lost ia London,” is in preparation at the Adelphi Theatre, aod 
will shortly be produced.———— Several of the Marseilles journals atate 
that M. Alexandre Damas has just left that city for Naples, where they 
say he is about to found an extensive culioary establishment———— 
Two Obristians bave jast been placed at the head of important services 
at Constantinople. One of them, Franco-Puarea Effendi, bas been ap- 
pointed director of the telegraphs in place of Daoud Pacha, the new go- 
q@vernor of the Lebanon. e other, Palatis Mussurue, brother to the 
Ottoman ambassador at London, bas beea named to one of the higbest 
am in the Ministry of Foreign A ffaire—-——The story of “ Tartuffe” 
ving been interdicted at Lyons by the Minister of State, which was 
first started by the Salut Public, and was for two or three days accepted as 
true by the Paris journals, is now contradicted by the Moniteur. 
A private contribution bas been sent to Teria for aidiog the erection of 
®@ monument tu the late Count Cavour, Among the sub-cribers are Lord 
Palmerston, the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Qlarendoo, Lord Clyde, the 
Doke of Devonsbire, Lord Jobo Russell, Mr, Thackeray, and maoy others 
of note.——_——A Scotch paper tpeaks of a fox having been eeen trying 
to spring a trap by means of a stick that be carried in bis moutb. 
———— A writer in “ Blackwood” mentions that, in an index to a law- 
book, under the letter B, appears, “ Best, Mr. Justice, bis great miad.” 
Turning to the page referred to we read, “ Mr. Justice Best said be hada 
great mind to commit the witness for prevarication.”,—-——A London 
correspondent of the N, Y. Evening Post says that the Prince of Wales has 
bought Mr. G. L. Brown's “ Crown of New England,” and “ at a princely 
price, something like £1,000, I believe. In the acquisition of this noble 
work of art, I am led to believe that the Priove is not only glad to pos 
eess an artistic representation of American scenery, but he seems eager 
to embrace every opportunity to show bis eppreciation of the kind treat- 
ment be received io America.” Mr. Brown is among the most fortunate 
of artists. —A letter from the East says that the Nawab of Fur- 
ruckabed, an arch-rebel egainst the Britith Indian Governmeat, and ex- 
iled to ca for his rebeilioo, is producing a great impression on the 
pilgrims by propheeying that in five years the empire of India will be 
regained by the Mosicm————A movement has commenced io the 
Royal Society to offer the next presidency to Lord Brougham. Some 
leading fellows bave already sigoed a requisition to his lordship. To us 
there is somethiog incongraous and painful in seeing more worldly 
honours thrust upon a mao, bowever worthy, who stands upon the verge 
of the grave.————The Duke of Backingham aod the Bishop of Dar- 
ham are eaid to be desperately ill. Tbe iubabitants of Melbourne, 
Australia, bave presented Garibaldi with a magnificent sword.— 
Lady Franklin bas returned trom the Sandwich Jsiands to San Francisco, 
on her way bome to England. —The London Shipping Gazette argues 
that the fate of the eteamer Pacisic is eolved by a memorandum ia a bot- 
tle, picked up receatly at the Hebrides, ia which the writer, named Wm. 

, Stales that the ship was surrounded with icebergs and was go- 

ing dowo.————The (reat Eastern, on ber departure from Quebec on 



























































family, and his represeatation as co-beir of the Earls of Scarsdale and 
Barons D’Eyncoort. — 


will sustain a severe loss by the death of Madame Latache de Fay, which 
took place at the Chateau de Fay on the 10th inst., after an illness of 
about three months’ duration, as it is very doubtful whetber tbe raciag 
establishment which she bas carried on since the death ot ber busband, 
in 1854, will be contiaued by her heirs. Sbe bas left two nephews, who 
are both well known in French racing circles, one of whom (M. Terseire) 
was her usual representative in the management of ber stud; but it is 
scarcely likely that either of them will uadertake the responsibility con- 
nected with such ao uadertaking. Madame Latache de Fay bas left be- 
biod ber a repotation for goodness, affability, generosity, and justice 
which will endear her memory to ber countrymen and countrywomen, 
and not the less so that she carried out ber hustand’s wishes in so spirit- 
ed a manner, without haviog aoy interest in the object of her superin- 
tendence beyond that connected with her love and respect for bim. 


:| Since his death she has lived in almost perfect retirement, and bas only 


once visited Chantilly during the last eight years; but esbe bas never 
failed to await with eager interest the pews (which was immediately 
forwarded to her from bead-quarters) of the reeul's of the racesin which 
ber borses were engaged. The successes of Beauvais in 1860 afforded 
her the highest gratification, and to see him was the inducement which 
caused her to break through ber rule of retirement ; indeed it is almost 
to be regretted that she should have lived to see the year 1861, which 
has been a most unlucky one. Since 1853 the establishment bas been 
managed by J. Boldrick, and ber coloors have been worn by W. Bold- 
rick, Abray, J. Abdale, G. Pratt, and Chiffoey in succession. The stud 
was established iu 1847 by M. Latache de Fay, but for the first two or 
three years be had only one or two horses in training ; and it was not 
until the year in which he died, being the next after that in which he took 





credited with 97,058 francs, an enormous amount, when compared with 
the small number of prizes offered in France. 


Indeed, we believe that 
with the single exception of M. Aumont, no French racing stable has 
been so successful as that commenced by M. Latache de Fay, and car- 


| ball, which weighs 106Ibs., is made of iron, and cased with lead; it ig 
| conical, about 12 inches ia length, and on the base are the letters R.L, 


Mapame Latacugz pe Fay.—It is to be feared that the French tarf| It came across the Tilbury railway, and in a direct line from Woolwich 


| which is four miles distant, at which place guns were firing at the time 
| It alighted within a sbort distance from some cottages belongiog to Mr. 
Cartis, the distiller, of Mile-end, and might certainly have done very 
great injury. Mr. Hockley has the ball in bis possession at present. [¢ 
is desirable that be should communicate with the authorities at Wool- 
wich to prevent any future mischief from missiles of a like character,” 
London Times, July 12. 

An explanation of this unexpected and dangerous occurrence was pub. 
lished among the naval and military items, in the Times, two or three 
days afier the above was seen in print. It was as follows. 

“ A statement appearing ia the Times of a conical 100 pounder 
fred from Woolwich-marsbes, baving alighted ia dangerous proximity to 
the houses at Barking, in Essex, the authorities of the Royal Arsenal are 
desirous of renceriog an explanation of the occurrence. It took place in 
the following manner :—A row of 14 Armstrong guns was laid down ac- 
cording to the usual method, to be tested in front of the proof batt, the 
firing commencing at one end, and proceeding in rapid succession by the 
action of electricity. The day being showery and the ground wet, it ig 
supposed that the shock from the preceding seven then fired had dis- 
turbed the slippery skid of No. 8 guo, giving ita slight elevation, and 
thus causing the charge to take effect in the upper part of the butt, 
which, rising in a pyramidal shape, is much thioner than the base ; con- 
sequently, the shot passed through, and losing a great portion of its ve- 
locity was hurled over the Thames; and, as it appears, fell somewhere at 
Barking, three or four miles beyond.” 





A large number of soldiers are engaged on the glacis of the citadel at 
| Halifax, N.S.. io finishing the works tacing the Common, which, when 


Boldrick isto bis service, that he reached a promiaent position on the | gnished, the Reporter says, will make the fort almost impregoable.— 
French turf. In that year he won 68 250 francs in stakes, but this sum,| 4 Montreal paper says that a demand is to be made on the U. S. Govern. 
large as it is, bas been exceeded in the year 1860, when bis widow was 


ment by several residents of that city, for the dismissal from the U. §, 
army, of their sous. The demand is grounded on their being eubjects of 
H. B. M. and not being of age.——There is to be a new boepital built at 
Woolwich, in addition to the garrison bospital now there, to be excla- 
sively devoted to the Artillery. Col. Wilbraham is to be the Governor, 


ried on after his death by his widow.— Field, July 20. 


London, Sir James C. Melvill, K.C.B. For the last thirty years his name has 
been connected with Indian affairs. He entered the home service of the East 
India Company at an early age, and in 1834 was appointed its Chief Secretary, 
a position which he held until 1858. The Times says: “ He was always re- 
garded as an eminent authority on all questions of Indian policy, and he was 
invariably among the first whose opinions were taken in any Parliamentary in- 
quiry.” Sir James was a brother of the Rev. Henry Melvill, D.D., an eminent 
and eloquent member of the Episcopal Charch. 


for the territories of British Caffraria.—F. Saunders, Esq., to be 
Ceyloo.—C. H. Johnes Cuyler, Esq., to be Receiver-General of Trinidad. —G. 


tie Morrison, R.E., to be Sarveyor-General and Colon 


of a Lieutenant Allen, who bas successfally prosecuted the home autho- 
rities for varying, upon his person, the sentence of a Court-Martial to 


Suddenly, in Dablin, being found dead in his bed, Lord Walter Batler.—In 


Appotutments. 


The Dake of Somerset to be Custos Rotulorum of the Isle of Ely,». the late 
Duke of Bedford.—J. Coleman Fitzpatrick, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 4 be Judge 
reasurer of 


Vane, Esq., to be Principal Collector of Customs for Ceylon.—Captain W. Law- 
Engineer for the Mau- 
ritius.—Commander H. Thomseit, R.N., to be Harbour Master, Marine Magis- 
trate, and Emigration and Customs Officer for Hong-Kong. 


Avmap. 


TRIAL BY JURY ; SPIRITED REPROOP. 
Readers must have observed in these columns more than one mention 





which he was eubjected in India. His last exploit was recovering £200 
damages from the Duke of Cambridge. Hereupoo the Jupiter Tonans 
of the prees published a leading article going over the whole ground 
reasonably enough, but winding up with some gratuitous reflections on 
Jaries in genera), which bas drawn forth this spirited and nicely discri- 
minating reply, addressed to the Editor. This, of course, appears in 
small type, and without comment. 

Sir,—The case of Lieutenant Allen bas attracted much public atten- 
tion, and will do so more in consequence of your leader to day. You sa 
that Lieutenant Allen was removed from Agra at bis own request. This 
is contrary to the fact, or at least to the evidence. It was admitted oo 
both sides that he was removed from Agra without bis own previous 
knowledge, and without any legal authority. In fact, it was distinctly 
stated at the trial that no one knew why he was removed. 

The legal punishment inflicted on him at Agra gave him free scope to 
range over a space of three miles’ circumference, to mess with the offi- 
cers of his own rank, and to join the shooting parties on the outworks of 
the fort. I do not know if this wasa proper punishment, for to this hour 
I have never beard one word of the circumstances under which the native 
servant was killed. But, “ after weighing all the circamstances of the 
case,”’ Lord Clyde neither deprived him of his military rank nor of bis 
porition as a gentleman. 

The illega' panishment was prison diet, close coofinement, and to sit 
at certain times of the day with pickpockets and thieves, and many per- 
sonal indignities. 

The feeling of the jury was that the Court martial in India had con- 
demned him toa comparatively light punishmeat, and that the home 
authorities had illegally ioflicted a much severer punishment. Had there 
appeared any malice, or had the punishment beeo wholly undeserved, 
a sum of £200 would have been n0 compensation for six months’ illegal 
imprisoomeat. It was proved in evidence that the plaiatiff offerea to 
unite all the cases of illegal imprisonment, and try the whole at one 
issue. This offer the Government refused. It was also proved that the 
piaiotiff bad expeoded nearly £100 in law charges, no part of which be 
recovered, aud bad been put to considerable other expense during bis un- 
lawful detention, The damages awarded would do little more than re- 

these. 

A British jary is such a pig-beaded institution that, beyond stating 
these facts, 1 shall attempt no defence of the present verdict ; bat [ hope 
this trial, if it does nothing else, will induce the Government to furnish 
the Horse Guards with some better legal advice. The removal from 

India was illegally done. The imprisonment io England was illegal. 
The very warrant was illegally drawa, and coatained a gross libel. The 
evidence laid before the jury differ materially from what you now say 
were the facts of the case ; and it was admiited on all sides, and urged 
for the defence, that the military code, as contained in the various Mutioy 
acts, is in a state of d'sgraceful confusion. 

A poor soldier was flogged to death at Hounslow before that cruel 
punishmeot was reluctantly mitigated, and the taxpayers will get 
cheaply off if the present trial leads to some military reform.—Your 
obedient servant, Tue Foreman or Tue Jcry. 

Nottiog-bill, July 22. 





Tuesday last, dcew 28 feet water. She is loaded for Liverpool Her 
next trip will probably be to this port——-——The first cotton grown in 
Nicaragva—about thirty balee—bus bea shipped to New York. Next 
lh crop is expected to be very large. —Edwin Booth sailed for 
verpool ia the Arabia on Wednesday last. At an influential 
ting of tbe baots ot London they have protested against the in- 
crease of rates of fire insurance, It is believed the companies will recon- 
sider the matier before adopting a new scale. The meeting pledged 
itself to form a new company if the old ones pereisted. 


ee 


Ovituarp. 


Mx. T. D'Lyxcourt.—We regret to announce the death of the Right Hon. 
Charles Tennyson D’Eyncourt, who was for 20 years the reprereatative 
in the House of Commons of the large metropolitan borough of Lambeth. 
The right hoo. gentleman was boro in 1784, and was educated at St. 
Jobn’s College, Cambridge, where he took bis B.A. degree in 1805. Mr. 
D’Eyncourt (then Mr. Tennyson) was called to the bar by the Hon. So- 
clety of the Loner Temple in 1816, but never bad any extensive practice. 
In 1818 be was elected member for the borough of Great Grimsby, and 
continued to represent it until 1826. Ino the same year be was elected 
for the now defunct borough of Bletcbiogley, and continued its member 
tH 1831, In 1831 he was elected for Stamford, which he re} ted 
only a few months, having, on the passing of the Reform Bill, been 
cbosen member for Lambe'b, which be represented uointercuptediy uatil 
1852. He was Clerk of the Ordoance under the Earl Grey’s govern: 
meat from 1830 to 1852, and at the time became a Privy Couocillor. 
Io 1833 he assumed the name of D’Eyncourt by Royal license, pursuant 
to b's father’s will, in order to commemorate his descent rom that 











Principat Winners at tas Wiwetepoy Matcu.—The Queen’s prize : 
Mr. Jopling, (wioner,) 2nd South Middlesex, 38 points. Mr. Bingham, 
Bristol, 37. Lord Bury, Civil service, 35. Mr. Jopling also wins the 
Gold Medal of the Association, and becomes Champion shot of England. 
—Prince of Wales’ Cup: Capt. Robertson, (winner,) 10th Perth, 21 points. 
Corporal Hitchcock, lat Leicester, 20. Mr. Hansom, lst Glocester Ar- 
tillery, 20.—Lord Ashburton’s prize: This prize was contested for by a 
corps from Rugby, Harrow. and Eton Schools. Rugby, (wiaver,) 91 
points. Harrow, 89. Eton 75.—Lord Spencer's prize: Mr. Howard, (wia- 
ner,) Eton. 8 points. Mr. Harley. Harrow, 5.—Rifle Derby : Sergt. Gibbs, 
(wiooer,) Bristol, 26 points. Mr. Rose, Cambridge University. 26. Sergt. 
Gibbs won the tie.— Association Cup: Captain Ross, (wianer.) §th Kincar- 
dine, 14 poiots, Capt. Wigram, Coldstream Guards, 13 —Prince Consort's 
prize: Major Moir, (wiacer,) Stirlingshire, 20 points. Mr. Norswortby, 
Oxtord University, 20.— Duke of Cambridge's _ : Capt. Rose, ( winner.) 
6th Kincerdine, 16 pointe, Ensign Dunlop, Royal London Soottieh, 15. 
Capt. Heaton, 3ed Manchester, 15.— The Duke of Wellington's prize: Sergt. 
Potter, of the School of Musketry, 14 points —7’he Dudley prize : Mr. Rowe, 
(winner,) Ist Devon, 10 points. Viscount Fielding, 4tn Flint, 9.— Match 
between Cambridge and Oxford: Cambridge, (winner) Mr. Rosa. 29 points. 
Mr. Peterkin, 51. Oxtord, Mr. Norswortby, 15. Mr. Owen, 12. 


“A Danoerovs Missice.—On last Friday afternoon, about 3 o'clock, a 
large conical canooo bell came whizzing, with a velocity and noise al- 
most frightful, close to the Old Thatcbed-house beer-house, kept by Mr. 
Hockley, at Rippleside, Barking, Essex. It was seen to fall in a field 
contiguous to bourse by Mr. Hockley snd Mark Gibbot, the marshman 
to Mr. Scales, the butcher. It tore up the earth for five yards in length, 
and buried itself six feet deep. I: was immediately dug out by two men, 





War-Orricg, Jvry 23.—6th Drag Gde: Lt Lautour is per to ret by sale; En 


Hewitt, lst West York Rifles Mil, to be Cor b-p. 12th Lt Drags: Capt Paley, 
25th Ft. to be Capt, v Blunt, who ex. 
17th: Cor H W Young to be L 
Wilford, Bupern List, to be Col, v Poole, ret on f-p; Sec Capt and Bvt-Ma 
Grylls, b-p,to be Supern Sec Capt; Lt De Vic Tapper to be Sec Capt. v vd 
nolly, placed on h-p; Lt Perr 
Gren i 
CB, who ret; En and Lt Nugent to be Lt and Capt b-p, v Murray, who ret; En 
and Lt Norton to be Lt and Capt b-p, v Farmer, who ret; Eo and Lt Chol 

to be Lt and Capt b-p; Ea Duncombe, Rifle Brig, to be En and Lt b-p; E G 
Littleton, to be 
Adjt, v Lt and Capt the Hon WS West, who res that app; 


lith: Lt Whish to be Instruc of Musk, 
t bp, v Harrison, who ret. Royal Artil: Col 


per to resign; Serg-Maj Gilchrist to be . 
ds: Lt and Capt Hamitton to be Capt and Lt Col b-p, v Bvt-Col — 


and Lt b-p, v Martin, who ret; Lt and — Johnstone to be 
and Lt the Hon 
F A Stanley to be Instruc of Musk, vy Lt and Capt Johnstone, who res that app; 
Batal Surg Wardrop, to be Surg-Maj. 8th Ft; Gent Cadet E E G Clayton, Ri 
Mil “+ tobe En. llth: Lt Corrie to be Capt b-p, v Petrie, who ret; En 
Boyce to be Lt bp; En Watson to be Lt b-p, v McIutosh, who ret; AWM 
Moore to be Ensign bf ey Surgeon Heffernan, MB, to be Surgeon-Major. 
15th: Gent Cadet T loyd, R Mil Col to be Eas, w-p. 17th: Ens Ravenhil? 
to be Lt, b-p, v Mitchell, who ret. 18th: C G Phillips, to be En, b-p. 2ist: En 
Conor to be Instruct of Musk, v Lt Boycott, who has ex into 14th Lt Drags, 
23rd: Lt Williamson to be Capt, w-p, v Bt-Maj Heigham, dec ; En (Gosselin to 
be Lt, w-p ; En Creek, 8th, to be En. 24th: Capt Glyn to be Maj, b-p, v Skur- 
ray, who ret; Lt Franklin to be cm b-p ; Ea Wardell to be Lt, b-p ; G J Gor. 
don to be Eo, b-p; Surg Gamble, MD, to be Surg-Maj. 43rd: Capt Hamilton, 
97th, to be Capt, v Hu , who ex ; Capt Packe, h-p 2ist Drag, to be Capt, v 
Dorehill, who ret on h-p ; Lt the Hon A E Harris to be Capt, b-p, v Packe, who 
ret; En Tod to be Lt, b-p, v the Hon A E Harris. 48th: Capt Cairnes to be 
Maj, w-p, v Maneor, who ret on f-p. 49th: Lt Fordyce to be Instruct Musk, ¥ 
Lt Spratt, dec. 62d: W A Corbett to be En, b-p; Surg Ewing to be Surg- 
Maj. 92d: Ens Crichton to be Lt, b-p, v — who ret; En Singleton, 
18th, to be Ens, 100th: Serg H A Jones to En, w-p ; Gent Cadet BM 
Dawes, Ri Mil Coll, to be En, w-p. Rifle Brigade : Alfred Mordaunt Egerton, 
to be Ensign by purchese; Surgeon Robert Bowen to be Surgeon-Major. 
Depot Batt. To be Instrs of Musk: Capt and Byt-Maj Burnside, 61st Ft, v Capt 
Mytton, 85th, ordered to join the Service Comps of his Regt ; Capt Baillie, 82d, 
v Capt Rutherfurd, 70th, who has joined head-qtra of his regt— Unatt. Ma 
and Byt-Lt-Col Crealock, 90th, to be Lt-Col w-p ; Capt Daniell, Gold Coast A: 
Corps,to be Maj w-p.— Medical Depart. Staff-Surgs Barrow, Stewart, > 
M.D, and Tufnell, to be Surg-Majs ; Surg D’Arcey, M.D, Milit Train, to be Staff- 
Sarg, v Surg-Maj Anderson, who ret on h-p and has hon rank of Dep-I 
of Hosps.—Brevet. Col Poole, ret f-p RI Artil, to have hon rank of Ma: 
Lt-Cols Graydon and Christie, R.A, Ayles, R.M, to be Cols. Maj Mancor, ret f- 
48th Ft, to have hon rank of Lt-Col; Capt Packe, 43d, to be 3 Capt 
Hawker, h-p unatt, to be Lt-Col and to ret by sale; ~— Wood, Madras a 
Alexander, Rifle Brig, and Usher, R.M, to be Majs. Lt TC Brown, Paymr1l 
Ft, to have hon rank of Capt.—_Memor. Lt-Col and Bvt-Col Cocks, b-p RI Artil 
and Capt Granger, h-p late Transp Corps, to ret by sale. 


Navp. 


Tue New Parent Suort-rroor Gun saretp.—Steam was got up on the 
20th ult. in the floating battery 7rusty, 14, 150 b p,in Woolwich basin, in 
order to test the efficiency of her engines, preparatory to a firet trial at sea 
of Capt. Cowper Phipps Coles’s patent shot-proof gun shield erected on 
board the Zrusfy. One of the great advantages derived from the aid of the 
sbield {s found to be the porthole, which is entirely closed by the gan, 

rave the small space sufficient to permit an elevation of 10 and a depres- 
sion ot 7 deg. Tbe borizontal motion, or training, iseffected by turning 
the shield itself, with the gun, crew, aod platform on which they stand. 
The whole apparatus thus becomes, as it were, the guo carriage, and 
being placed oo a commoa turntable is revolved to the greetest nicety 
of adjustment. The shield is provided with a bollow cylinder 3 feet ia 

diameter, through which the powder is banded up from the magazine and 
communication obtained. A carrent of air is likewise kept up through 

the hollow pivot by means of a faa, which causes the smoke, directly it 
leaves the breech of the gun, to escape through the opeaiug immediately" 
above it. The exposed portion above the glacis of 3 feet 8 inches (the 
entire shield being 7 feet bigh) is covered with blocks of iron, and the 
lower part is sank into the deck, and protected by aa iron glacis. The 
face of the shield presents a slanting surface of 45 dezrees elevation, on 
a solid substance of 4}-iach plates of iroa, backed up by 18-inch timber 
blocke. It is calculated that any amount of pounding from the enemy's 
guns would produce no injurious effect, as no horizontal fire can strike 
this stractare above the water line, except at an angle of 40 degrees, It 
is completely protected against a vertical fire by its arched roof, aad is 
supported on each side by staochions, or fore aod aft balkheads. The 
experiments are looked forward to with considerable interest, as from 
the appearance of the shield and the benefits likely to be afforded the 
circamecribed limits of the broadside guns and guaocers of a man-of-war 
will now be readered, it is coafideatly expected, under ordiuary circam- 
stances, totally shot proof. The ordinary port boles are entirely dis 
peased with. _- 

The Rinaldo, 17, bas arrived xt Halifax, N.S., from Eogland ; also the 
French war steamer, Bellona.——Tbe Commander and First Lieutenant 
of the Hydra have each been appointed Justices of the Peace for New- 
foundland.——The Defence, 22, ecrew, iron-plated sbip, completing at 
Jarrow, wa: to have leit that port for Chatham oa the Sth iost., on 
ber arrival will be immediately commissioned by Capt. R. A. Powell, 
C.B. She is to be fitted with Capt. Caoningham’s new eelf-reefing top- 
sails——The Warrior, 36, was to have her pendant hoisted on the Ist 
inst. by Capt. the Hon. A. A. L. P. Cochrane, C.8.——The Hussar, which 
had been forwarded to Shoeburybess to serve as a target for exper- 
meatal purposes, has been consumed by fire.——The Collingwood, 80, con- 
verted from a sailing vessel to a screw steamer, is to be completed for 
service.——The Jlustrious, 72, late guardebip of sailing ordinary at Porte- 
mouth, is to undergo alterations, and be adapted for the insiraction of 
officers and men in the use of the Armstrong guo.——The gunbvate at 
Haslar, oumbering about 30, are to have Armstrong 40 and 100-pounders 
substituted for their present armament of 32 and 68-pounders,——The 
Arethusa, 51, 500 b.-p., is ordered to be removed from Chatham to Sbeer- 
ness, as soon as undocked, to be fitted and brought forward for commit 
sion. Persian, 12, Comm. C. W. Buckley, was paid off at Sheeraes’ 
on the’ 20th ult., after having been in commission nearly four years, 
duriog which period she has been employed principally in the eastera 
waters.—The monster iron-plated frigate Black Prince, bas made a bigbly 
satisfactory trial trip on the Clyde.——The Ariadne, 26, Capt. Vansittart, 
arrived at Bermuda on the 19th ult. from Piymoath.——The Spiteful, 16, 
Comar. Wilson, left Havanva on the 27th ult. for the Nortb, with Com- 
modore Dunlop oa board. 
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New Publications. 


The Silent Woman is the title of a new English novel, by the author of 
«King’s Cope,” reprinted in cheap form by Mr. Burnham of Boston. 


Bat the name ecarcely gives one @ just idea of the substance ; for the | no [ 


juvenile fair one, in whom is to be exemplified the proverb that speech is 
gilver but silence is gold, is not by any means the heroine ; nor does she 
even become @ woman, in the ordioary acceptation of the term. She is 
only one of an absolute bevy of maideus, who flit before you throughout ; 
god, indeed, after running through a dozen pages, you might almost ex- 
claim with the old French song-writer : 

Dieu! quel essaim de jeunes filles 

Passe et repasse sous mes yeux! 


There’s Lena Fleming, the taciturn feminity berself ; Cecil Fleming, ber 
cousin, the real heroine and a very charmiog personage ; Laara, the lat- 
ter’s sister, @ malicious sprite and the most original of the lot; two 
daughters of Lord and Lady Morland, Louisa and Henrietta, known as 


Lou and Hen, drolly and cleverly contrasted ; and a pair of Dawbenys, | 
grand-daughters of the Dake of Axminster, Augueta and Adela, very com- | 


monplace both of them. The scenes are laid—as may be supposed—in 
the upper and middle walks of life ; and though some of the incidents are 
not of the freshest and some not of the most probable, the individuality 
of character is extremely well marked, and shows ability of no common 
order. We cannot say that the author gives a very flattering view of 
fashionable life, which in ite essential qualities is much the same thing 
all the world over ; still, he or ehe—probably the latter—has been a pro- 
fiting observer of the ways of the world, and bas turned off a tale that 
may pleasantly beguile a few hours. What is it to us that she or he adopts 
Sbakspeare’s process with Mercutio, and kills off, midway, an exceed- 
ingly troublesome couple, whom he or she evidently could not manage ? 
This was surely better than to bore the reader, through vhe latter half of 
the work, with a vulgar young Lord who is in every one’s way, or to 
permit that malignant elf, the pretty Miss Laura Morland, to break 
hearts and set good friends by the ears, even unto the end of the chap- 
ter. By the same rule we can pardon the heir tc a Dukedom playing 
hide-and-seek in semi-sailor guise with his relations, How else would 
the delicious Cecil Fieming bave married in the end, and lived happily 
ever after? Read The Silent Woman, and be amused at what there is in 
itof shrewd and piquant ; bearing in mind also that the records of our 
daily prees dieclore adventures quite as “unnatural” as any tbat are 
bere described.— We select one extract, showing how simply a question 
may be popped. 

They went up stairs, and Cecil glided behind them into the drawing- 
room, and sat down by her aant with her work. They talked of Sir 
Tressel, of Mr. Roth d’s ident, of Lena,—of everything but that 
which filled her thoughts. ‘ 

At last they heard Sir Tressel and the marquis come down-staire, and 
stand talking in the door-way together ; aud then the door sbut, and 
Lord Harstmonceaux came quickly into the room, and up to Cecil. 

“ He is gone at last, thank Heaven!” he said ; “ he came at the wrong 
time. You know what I was going to ray to you,—what I would have 
said long ago, if you bad not frozen the words on my lips. 

Cecil drew closer to her aunt, and gave a coy glance at him, full of 
malice. 

“I think you are my friend, Mrs. Fleming,” he said ; “ will you plead 
for me _—for this firefly puzzles me, and { don’t kuow how to address 
her.” 

“Don’t believe him, aunt Flemiog,” said Cecil, “ he does not know 
what he is saying ; he went oo just in this way in London, and nothing 
came of it.”’ 

“ Ask ber, Mre. Fleming, if she was not supposed to be engaged to her 
cousin,” be pleaded. 

“ Ask bim,”’ retorted Cecil, “ if he did not behave very oddly to a per- 
son he thought engaged.’ 

“ Ask her if the will let the past alone, and begio to talk of the fu- 
ture,” he returned, taking a chair beside her. ‘ 

“ You are two children, I think,” replied Mre. Fleming, smiliog. 

“You koow, aunt Fleming, he ought to speak to uncle Ned, aud not 
burst out in this Gothic manner,” remonstrated Cecil. 

“I may be a Goth, Mrs. Fieming,”’ he retorted, laughing ; “ but I am 
not such a Vandal as not to have spoken to Lord Morland long ago.” 

“Oh! what a gradge I owe to uncle Ned,” exclaimed Cecil, taken 
quite off ber guard by this confession. 





“ After tbat, Lord Huretmonceaux, I think it is only a question of 


time,” said Mre. Flemiog. 


“ Naughty aunt!” exclaimed Cecil, “I meant only that I did not like | he laid up bis pile of books, old and new; but be made no provision, 


concealments.”’ 
* Nor I,” be said taking ber band ; “aod therefore I desire with my 
whole heart to know whether thie hand will ever be mine.” 


“ Why,—ever ?”’ eaid Cecil, pausing,—“ perbaps a great many years’) 
hence, when we know something of each other, aud you have clearly 


made up your miod whetuer you like me or another person best.”’ 
He raised ber hand to his lips, and seemed to consider the question at 
rest. Mrs. Fieming, with a tearful smile wished them joy. 


We have many readers, we trust, who cultivate flowers, and who be- 


grudge the long wioters of this climate, seeing that they are thereby cut- 
off from out-of-door enjoyment of their pets. Among the literary novel- 
ties of the season, noticed in a late number of the Atheneum, is a trifle 
entitled Indoor Plants, and How to Grow Them, It is thus passed on for 
approval and use. What suits London may also suit New York. 

This little book may enable any lady in London to become her own 
flower-grower. And this isa very desirable consummation ; for we are 
educating every day larger and larger numbers of women with tastes for 
music and flowers, which may be indulged eafely or ruinously according 
as they are gratified cheaply or expensively. The flower-stand re- 
plenished by never-ending and still-begianing purchases of costly flowers, 
or even by a contract with a gardener to furnieh releys of flowering 
plants, may suggest such ideas of extravagance to a father or a husband 
as quite to overpower, for him at least, the eweetnese of their fragrance 
and the loveliness of their colours. But Eve must have her Eden. 
Adam, according to Milton, the bistorian of the events, found her among 
flowers—and with them all her daughters bave always surrounded them- 
selves. Why, then, should not every Eve be able to create her own Pa- 
radise? No doubt there are obstacles to overcome and difficulties to be 
vanquished in London by the lady who would raise her own flowers for 
the decoration of her window, or baloony, or drawing room. But the 
thing can be done. The bad air and deficient light, scant space and 
abuudant emoke, do not present insarmountable obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of growing flowers in doors all the year round, or for every month 
in the year. As for the cost it may vary from £2 to £12 per annum ; 
and at no greater expense, with a window to the scath, and a daily half- 
hour, a fair flower-grower—herselt the fairest flower—with a thoughtful 
and observant mind, may wia daily delights from witnessing the phases 
of vegetable life. 

A book of advice does not admit of analysis ; but it may be estimated 
from specimens of the advice. There does not breathe a woman who 
does not love a nosegay, and who has not regretted the decay of the 
flowers composing it. Every lady knows how disagreeable it is to take 
& flower out of a vase, or re-arrange the flowers in one, and must have 
wisbed to delay the effeots of the flogers of Decay upon the forms where 
beauty liogers. Only exceptional men wear flowers in their button-holes, 
bat all women carry bouquets. Advice, then, how to prolong the beauty 
of cut flowers is of universal interest. ‘‘ For keeping flowers in water, 
finely-powdered cbarcoa!, in which the stalks can be stuck, at the bottom 
of the vase, preserves them surprisingly, and renders the water free from 
any obnoxious qualities.” Charcoal is, indeed, one of the best disinfec- 
tants of water, and bits of it ought to be at the bottom of almost every 
flowerpot. When cut flowers have faded either by being worn a whole 
evening in one’s dress or as a bouquet, “ by cutting half an inch from 
the end of the stem in the morning, and putting the freshly-trimmed end 
instantly into quite boiling water, the petals may be seen to emooth out 


Carnations, azaleas, roses, and geraniums may be treated in this way ; 
white flowers turn yellow ; the thickest textured flowers amend the . 
although azaleas revive wonderfully. “I have seen flowers that bad 
lain the whole night on a table after having been worn for hours, which 
at breakfast next g were renovated by means of a cupful of bot 





| water.” 


Carnations, and some others. “keep fresh after this treatment 
almost as long as they would bave done if they bad been newly gathered.” 
Of course all instructions must be modified by the object of the per 

sons desiring them ; and London ladies who escape into the country or 
to the seaside may not wish to be gardening indoors all the year. But 
r is i ible to the suggestion of contrast which enhances 

the charms of flowers in the foggy month of November. ‘“ November 
| may be made as bright as any of the months, with a little forethought ; 
| no case need be flowerless, and no greenhouse dismal.” Anemones sown 
| in February, Japan lilies kept back a little, remains of geraniums, relics 
| of mignonette, sprays of heliotrope, crimson China roses, and gay cbry- 

santhemums just at their best may rob of its gloom even the mionth in 
| which, according to Voltaire, Eoglishmen hang and drown themselves. 
| For November very pretty sets of plants for caskets may be made up 

with fern in the middle and sedum on one side and blue lobelia on the 
j other. Every lady who can grow her own flowers is scperior to what 





works relating to Amerioa, all, save one or two, earlier than 1690, Again, 
will it be believed that the age of Dryden, Pope, and Swift was allowed 
to pass without a single volume of either, unless a coaple of plays of the 
first-named, bound up in a volume with some of the loosest of the other 
dramatic productions of that licentious age, “ with list of contents in the 
autograph of Dr. Tenison”’ (sic, iot 1199), may be allowed to fill up the 
deficiency, Even of Milton there is nothing either in prose or verse, nor 
can we detect anything of Laud’s, save his controveray with Fisher. The 
main affluence of the collection lies ia its biblical literature, which is 
rich, various, and ancient, and in the large number of tracts and broad- 
sheets, the goads and fish.spears of polemics and politics; among which 
— be specially noted those relating to the Quakers and to Titus Oates’ 
plot. 

Bat the whirligig of time brought round other reveoges against the 
theological learning wherewith Tenison had thought to saddle his cleri- 
cal posterity. King Stork came after Kiang Log. A newer incambent 


she would be if she could only buy them,—and she will ennoble berself | became aware of the big useless room, and the caged dormitory of old 


still more by knowledge, when sbe can understand bow the leaf trans- 
| forme itself into the flower, and traces the life-circle of the plant from 
| the seed to the seed. 


a 
THE STORY OF A LIBRARY. 


|__ If fools, according to the proverb, build houres that wise men may 
| live in them, it seems they are not wholly without their revenge, io that 
| wise men found libraries for their opposites to disperse. Thomas Teni- 
son, sometime Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fie!ds, and Bishop of Lincoln, 
| became Archbishop of Canterbury on the vacancy caused by Tillotson’s 
| death. His portrait adorns the Vestry of St. James, Westminster—o 
| daughter church and parish of the former—where be appears habited in 
the episcopal lawa to which either iocumbency has, as may be seen at 
large from that parochial portrait-gallery, often prepared the way. 


the Court for its parishioners, and having graduated in royal favour by 
receiving thie prime piece of parochial preferment from Charles IL., he 


Neilson, the model layman of his age. 
brary have, for more than a century and a half, kept his name fresh 
amid the tendeacies to ev 





and dispersion of other collections to form it. 


ing dates within the lifetime of Tenison. 
tion of the 
able ioterest, during the late incumbency of St. Martin's. 
in detail, in a Blae-book on public libraries of a little earlier date, per- 


has been done with the MSS., and why they do not appear. 


really hinges the break up of this institution. 
of dozen works dating after the death of the founder. 


his grave. 


book per man. 


conutem 


specimens. 


founder. 


oa other peints—possibly even 
discerning 
That that right loyal body wanted learning— 











Tenieon appears to bave been a man who combined many attractions. 
He found the Stuarts silver, and the Revolution gold. St. Martin’s had 


rose to higher still under William III. Yet we are not aware of any 
stain upon bis memory; and of bis munificence, nu. merely by bequest 
but with the liviog hand, there is ampie proof. He died in the year 
1715, the same in which departed likewise Burnet of Sarum and Robert 
Tesison’s chapel, school, and li- 


baps, than 1850. We doubt not that these remnants of the early age of 
lore are well cared for, but as the catalogue purporte to be that “of the 
valuable library of,’’ &c., it would bave been proper to meation what 


A very cursory glance at the catalogue will show the fact on which 
There are hardly a couple 
His successor 
seems to have scattered, out of decency, a few volumes, as it were, upon 
Bat the eighteenth century had then well set in ; and when 
the additions made under all subsequent incumbenis are put together, 
| down to the commencement of the nineteenth, we shall scarcely find a| know not. 
The great bulk of the library consists of clerical aud 
otherwise learned works, from the fifteenth century dowa to the period 
of Qaeen Anne, and copiously including the contributions of the fouader’s | sale. 
raries—those especially made to the controversies ot their time. 
The well-known names of Usber, Seiden, Burnet, and Sachbeverel are fair | possession was over, and the victory seemed secure ; and the hammer of 
To the world at large, such a collection is little else than a 
| sarcophagus of extinct remains; and even to the clergy—at least, now 
| that the world at large bas for some time preferred a preaching clergy 
to a reading one—the apparent uvattractivenees of hie books would, per- 
haps, have moved the choler of the well-learned and Most Reverend 
Moved by a zeal for the erudition of bis brethrea and succes- 
sors, and perhaps regarding witb suspicion, on the ecore of such attaia- 
meats, the clergy of the glorious Revolution, with whom he sympathized 


volumes, He was a man of practical views, and strack out the thought 
that, if not theology, still something should and might be read where 
Tenieon had stored the materials of ponderous erudition. Mr. Madie’s 
newer institution, we believe, did not then exist, or chat might have “ cir- 
culated” through the sad scene of Tenisonian stagnation. But our vicar 
set up a reading-room, for news and similar ligit subjects, with sach ma- 
terials as existed at band. Chess and draughts were allowed, but not, 
we rather thiok, backgammon, perbaps on account of the dice. A fire 
was poked again within the walis, end the morning papers rustled cosil 
round it; and amidst the dearth of “clergy and learned persons,”? 
“ noblemen’s” and other “ chaplains” —whose resort to the neighbour- 
hood of tbe Court, Tenieon, arguing perhaps from bis own example, had 
anticipated—the fathers of the vestry discussed their broad-sheet and ex- 
changed their small-talk, So goodly a scene of sober enjoyment pro- 
voked a recalcitratioa. 

There were found persons who repined at the doom of learning thus 
being, as it seemed, formally sealed within the very wails which were 
devoted to it. They consisted, we believe, chiefly of the busier and more 
sanguine sort of younger clergy ; but, whoever they were, by remon- 
strances, some addressed throcgb the colamas of the very journals which 
were read there, some more directly and privately to those whom it 
might concern, they put the parochial authorities to some little shame 
on bebalf of this parasitical generation of light readers, who were, as 
was reasouably feared, rapidly establishing an unchalleoged right of 
use. Then a compromise was for a while effected. A large screen, 


e which beset the memory of rectors! whether iteelf a geouine remnant of the days of Tenison and Queen 
and archbishops. It is with the last jnstitution—now, unhappily, about 


to be for ever dispersed—that we are at present concerned. He must 
have laid himself out for chances, and watched carefully the break-up 
This seems clear from the 
large list of catalogues in the auctionecr’s * lot 389"’—the majority bear- 
Evelyn was an admirer of his 
sermons, and may possibly have assisted his researches in quest of the 
curiosities of literature. There is a very fair sprinkling of works printed 
in the last decade of the fifteenth century enumerated ia the catalogue 
put forth by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson ; bat we do not see any men- 

SS., which certaialy existed in fair number and of consider- 
An Ethiopic 


version of the Gospels is the only ove the name of which occurs to recol- | spected it, the record of these votaries seemed to bespeak a very feeble 
lection as we write ; bat they are alluded to as important, if not specified 


Aan, or purchased for the occasion in the adjacent Wardour Street, was 
set up to sever the intradiog lay element from the small reserve of clergy 
who professed to seek what the Archbishop had meant to supply. This 
piece of furniture, imperfectly as it excluded the shuffling eound of feet 
and the rustle of the newspaper, was tolerably effective in shutting out 
the daylight. There you might have seea—or half seen —a mild enthu- 
siast in a dust-begrimed white tie, pendant on a ladder, the foot of which 
was planted at the screen, while the upper rungs rested on a bookcase, 
and carrying off by escalade a volume of “ Da Pin” or “ Bingham.” 
Bat the ardour thus evoked was found difficult to maintain. A library 
register was set up, in which the number of visitors to the shelves were 
duly noted, with dates ; and the last time that we remember to have in- 


pe 

enthusiasm. Of course there were the usual difficulties, that the library 
could only be visited duripg those choice hours of the day at which the 
pursuit of folios is, to a man with work to do, utterly impossible; that 
no book could be taken away from the library, but that all the reading 
and annotation must be carried on then and there ; aod, further, that the 
librarian above, who was also the schoolmaster below, could not, with 
the best wishes, be in both places at once. However, sufficient apparent 
demand for a time took place to put a pressure on the upbolders of the 
news-.00m, before which, with the respect for vested rigots which cha- 
racterizes churchwardens and sideemen, they, in no long time, gave way. 
How long the fitfal yet flagging thirst for literature of the century before 
last continued to urge the scanty representatives of clerical learning, we 
Probably it ebbed out as that generation of curates obtained 
preferment, in which we hope their pursuit of erudition bebind a screen 
may bave much assisted them. At all events, there is the fact of the 
All has pavsed away ; “ the lights’ and vhe “ beavies,” the intru- 
ders and the intruded on, have disappeared alike, when the struggle for 


the auctioneer scattere the accamulated lore of Tenison to the four winds 
of heaven. 

It is not to clear, after all, that either party were much to blame, The 
Vicar did what he could to put the room to some use—the sanguine re- 
calcitrants did what they could to rescue its proper use from becoming 
hopeless. But the condition of the library and the conditions of the 
trast interposed insuperable obstacles to the revival of study there. 
Nothing could be done without a little steady income; and such funds, 
it they could be created, for which voluntary subscription seemed the 
only sourcs, must, it appeared, have been administered aad applied, not 
by the persous subseribing, but by the trustees or curators uader the ori- 
ginal deed—the incumbent for the time being, we believe, with or with- 





though perbaps he intended to make one, for their due increase in course | Ut the courchwardeas, with a promising resource of appeal, probably, 


of time. To one who visited the library, indeed, tea years ago, it was far 
from obvious where new hooks would have been pat had there been an 
inflax of them ; and the slender fund which was the only living part of 
the bequest barely kept the building in repair and paid a scanty salary 
to a librarian, who also, at the period of which we speak, discharged tbe 
duties of schoolmaster. Now, a library in which the shelves are all fall " 
and the volumes ail aged—where there is n0 means of adding to the ex- | Of London life, whether lay or clerical, new interests might—or, rather, 
isting stock even if there were room to receive additions, and no room 
for additions even if the means of purchasing were given—can only have 
one fate in store for it. It at once discourages the donations of the zca- 


lous, and plausibly justifies the apatby of the supine. The gap betwee 
those shelves and the readers who should frequent them gradual! 


“ King Log,” who koows little and cares lees about the cherished inst 


Thomas Tenison. 
It is a current and probable tradition in that parish that a vicar of S 
Martio’s, of no very ancient date, finding a large room at his dieposal i 


ceived the solid if not brilliant idea of a diouer-party there, and found 
it succeed so well as to induce him to tarn the space permanently to 
that convivial account. Mea who bave historical grounds, as we have 
seen the vicars of St. Martin have had, to think themselves ia training 
for a bishopric, may be excused perhaps for laying themeelves out for 
that one on the list ah a virtues which most easily and closely 
connects the b'sbhop with the lax lay world without. Be this as it may, 
the shades of Usher, Selden, and Sacheverel, if aught that relates to this 
dinner-eating world could ruffic their repose, must bave borne with in- 
dignation the lively language of the knife and fork and the brittle alter- 
cation of glasees within those precincts so long devoted to silence and 
themselves. The volumes remained locked away in stiff probibitive 
caser, or rather cages, wh'ch perhaps had the effect of checking the con- 
sumption of folios in fire-lighting—a consammation not far off when the 
butler becomes librarian. This was ia some sense, then, the natural re- 
sult of the incomplete bequest of Tenisoa, or at least one which by easy 
transition supplanted his design. The library gradually became a mere 
monastery of books, and lost connexion aod sympathy with men who walk 


evil. 
old veins of Selden and Bancroft ; but for want of th 


studying the market for opportunities of purchase. 


gives me 
something to do in connexion with the i 


lates discussio 





most ample otiose acquisition could never secure. 


wider range of subjects than the later selections. 
travels in fair number, one or two works oo natural 





which the draughts were well screened out by massive bookcases, con- 


to the Archbishop of Canterbury as visitor. This was not a tempting 
prospec: to unbeneficed enthusi The admirers of Tenison, or those 
who thought pity of bis books, might club their wretched guineas for a 
few years, but all must pass iato the legalized paternal clatch ia which 
the institution had lain witheriag so long. When the few years had 
passed which keep young men afloat awhile in company o1 the stream 





protmeny | would—arise ; the zeal which had stirred awhile the co- 
matose institution would drift away elsewhere ; and the reiga of torpor 
would be renewed. Nothiog, it seemed, was likely to open a chance of 
p | relief from this state of things, save an Act of Parliamens or a “ friend- 
y ly” suit in Chancery. The proposal of this solution would perhaps have 


widegs into a chasm, until no footstep comes to wake the echoes and no| startled a committee framed wholly of pluralists—how much more one 
finger to disturb the dust where reposes in silence the learning of ages 
Then, in the course of most parochial incambencies, there comes a| ¢8t io the matter? 


of that vague and fleeting class of students who alone had taken an iater- 


j.| We do not propose to enter into an examination of the rare and curl- 


tutions of earlier and better men ; and even so it befel in the library of | 0U* books which, from day to day, are quoted ia the Times as departing 


the shelves on which their slambers bave so long been unbroken, Whea 
t, | this break-up and migration shall have been completed, there will re- 
yp | Main a clumsy fabric in a bad eighteenth-century style—still awaiting, 
as we suppose, the fiat of the highest bidder—to be cleared away as 
building materials, unless, indeed, the school beneath has shown a vita- 














































































































lity denied to the library overhead, and the whole shell of what was 
once the latter is to be devoted to its use-. 
Library is a caution to projectors of public benefactions. Lastitutions 
must grow with the times; otherwise, however complete at the time of 
startiog, they will, for want of a small provision to give that nourish- 
ment which growth requires, lapse iato moss aad faogi. The one before 
us has existed a century and a half in a state gradually passing from 
It is a remarkable testimony to the 
vitality of Eaglish institutions that it has lasted ao long, aad cats up, 
after all its uselessness, so well at last. We regret to thiak how few are 
likely to be so far tempted to tread in the footsteps of Teaison as to need 
Why was the collection 
not banded over in its integrity to some more lively and affluent insti- 





















The history of the Tenisoa 


sleepiness to lethargy and death. 





THE BELGRAVIAN 


this world, whether of it or not. A very little would bave staved off the 
A very few pounds a year would have kept life beating in the dry 


Bat the kind of books becomes more and more narrowed to theology, 
and to reeume their beauty, often in a few minutes.” Coloured flowers, | and 


We had not intended to add to what bas already appeared in our co- 
lamns touching this pecaliar and delicate subject. The article that 





is moderate infasioa i iate and well-expressed, that we insert it 
of new blood, a state of suspended animation gradaally resulted. Every- Seay ORE r 


thing stood still. It ts not merely that the library iteelf failed to em-| 24 Commend it to attention. 

brace the scope of the thoughts which stirred most sensitively the mind f 

of each succeding age even of divines, but that the business of adding | leviathan contemporary, the leadiog journal, turns out a subject for 

books, even in smal! nambers, involves that of Son Se and of| sport, very much as a deer is uocarted in Windsor Forest to be hunted 
is 


Oace a year, with the regularity of green peas and the Derby, our 


o| by her Majesty’s Stag-houads. What the subject is does not ‘Mach mat- 


| ter, provided it be one which at once attracts the 





side of 


of ways, means, and ends—prompts individuals to make sacrifices or to | the public mind, and about which everybody can write somethiag, non- 
importune others for the purpose, or gives an impulse to the liberality of | sensical or otherwise. Perbaps it is aaother indispensable qualification 
those whe have funds at commaad—and thus in various ways sustains an 
activity which reacts on the use of the library, and makes men read with | for, as the only object is to arouse a little public interest in nowspapers 
a relish whose literary appetite would otherwise pall. The book of one’s| daring the season whea that valuable passion is dormant, it is by no 
choice, secured with some effort, bas a place in the affections which the 


that it shall be a subject which n0 amount of writiag can possibly affect ; 


means necessary that any other effect, whether for good or evil, should 
be prodaced. One year the debate was about the peany to the waiter ; 
another time we were called upon to discuss the most desirable mode of 


theology more and more narrowed to controversy, as we reach the | serving dinner ; upon a third occasion the charges for wax-candles in the 
period of the foundation itself. The choice of works of the earlier part | Brighton and Jermyn street hotel bills were 
of the seventeenth and latter part of the sixteenth ceataries, shows a far 
We fiod voyages and 
history, occasional 
contemporary chronicles of campaigns, and an unusually large list of 


vely debated ; last year 
we were requested to consider which X could marry X (both being ua- 
known quantities) upon £300 a year; and nog the world is invited to 
consider how it comes to pass that the beautiful Bod accomplished young 
ladies who reside in Belgrave-equare and its purlieus do not get married. 
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In the first place, let us ask (in imitation of the member of the Royal | noon, duriog the remainder of the day it was thronged with a briliiaat 
Society when Charles the Second put the celebrated question about the | crowd of visitore, amongst whom there was a numerous attendance of 
fish and the bowl of water)—Is itso? To us it appears, that people | ladies. The ground was unfortunately in a very unfavourable state, 
marry and are given in marriage all through the edidce ot society very | owing to the uneven surface and the heavy rain which bad fallen duriag 
much as usual. What with the marriage columa in the Zimes and the on | the night, bat as it was fine overhead there was no hesitatioa in facing 


aboat 3} Ro: holics to 1 

or t man catholics to 1 protestant. In Ulster the proportions 
are—estabiished oburcb, 390,301 presbyterians, 511.371; Roman cathe 
lies, 963,687. . ’ 


The Dablia Morning News ie almost io bysterics of joy about 


dits in the Post, affairs matrimouial appear to be in their norma) condi- 
tion. Approaching nuptials are whispered of and rumoured about as | 
being “ on the tapis” quite in the old way, and, as far as we can gatber, 
the beadie at St. George’s, Hanover-square, bas quite as much business 
on his bands as he cao comfortably attead to. D.d we need any further | 
evidence that nothing unusual is goiog on, we should find it in the Re- 
gistrar General’s returas, which certainly betray no falliog off in the 
— increase of the population ; nor do we perceive in the book 
of the peerage any indication that more than the average pamber of 
titles are likely to lapse or be diverted feom the direct line for want of | 
lawfal iseue. Why, then, this outery—these accumulated letters from | 
“ A Sorrowing Mother for Seven of Them,” “ A very Well-contented 
Mother of Four laocipient Old Maids,” “ A Father of Six,” “ Beau Jolais,”’ | 
and 20 00! Do these people really exist? Are they entities or shame? | 
Do they represent a real ground of complaiot, or are they mere dum- | 
mies, keepiog up the ball of public ioterest on a question about which 
everybody can talk or write nonsense ’ 
Perbaps it woa d be very near the (rath to say that most, if not all, of | 
these letvers are mere pilot balloons, sent up to ascertain the direction | 
in which the wiod blows. That seven aristocratic matroos should meet | 





figures, pointing in triumph to the mejority of Roman cat 
the diffisuliy, and struggling through the mingled ashes and straw, with | old et rgb Ids of prot ad Ser baniehins, ia “ pestestans Veit 
which it had beeo found aeovssary to strew the yard io the vicinity of | there is a Roman catholic majotity of 16 966, aad in Derry of 3,415 Ia 
the sheds. It was an excitiog scene, and one wortby of the best efforts | Eaniskillen, Dungannon, and Bandon they have also got a majority. 

of Landseer or Anedell. Apart from the groupiog of visitors as they| When the special census was taken in 1834, with the object of a 
gatbered round particular classes, the aaimals themselves were full of | taining ‘Le religious persuasion of the people, it was found that out of 
life, and so thorougbly characteristic of their breed as to preseat a series | population cf 7,954,760 there were—Romaa catholics, 6,436,060 ; wet 
of studies which woul! have delighted the connoisseur aod the artist. | bers of tbe +s’ablisued church, ioclading methodiste, 853,160 ; Presbyte. 
There was the deep full chested bloodhound, the strong-limbed mastiff, | rians, 643 658 ; other dissenters, 21 882. The present retara gives the 
the thick-necked bulldog, the slender greyhound, the silken-coated setter, | methodists separately, as nambering 44,532. If we add this number to 
the compact well formed pointer, the slouching harrier, the sharp shaggy | the members of the established church ia the census of 1861, we shal) 
terrier, the carly poodle, the glorsy King Charles, aod the dimioutive | have 723,193. Comparing theee figures with the returas of 1834 we ob. 
toy terrier: the knowing dog, with bis wise judicial look ; the sagacions | tain the followiag results :—Duriog the generation that bas passed sings 
dog with his quick quiet expression ; the stupid dog with the stoiid ia- | that ceasus, the population of Ireland has diminished by 2,190,217 ; the 
difference of a young street Arab ; the lazy dog who lies at his ease like | Roman catholic population by 1,945,477; the Church of Eogland Popa 
an Eastern potentate ; and so on through the whole category of emblema- | lation (including the methodiats) by 129,967, the presbyterians by 114.666, 
tic good and badness, each barking against tbe other, aad makiag the | The otber protestant denominations have beea diminished about one-half. 
welkia echo with the harmonious discord of their varied voices. It was |—London Daily News. 

an odd mingling of sounds, aod the ear could scarcely /ollow the strange hemeseein 

chorus, ta which the yelp of the toy terrier was heard against the sharp| THe Great Giove IrseLr.—The sale of the collection of cari 

snap of the pug, the King Charles, aud the deep-moath baying of the | relics, models, &o., gathered together by Mr. Wyld, at the Great G| 











together and seriously resolve to “ write to the Times” a complaint that 
the right men would not come to marry their daughters, is obviously a | The principal feature of the show was its excellenze ia field or sport- 
fiction of such tremendous magaitude, that we cao oaly compare it with | ing dogs. We refer more especially to greyhouads, pointers, setters uid 
those which Joe Gargery cenouaced as “ bordering on weal cutlets and | retrievers. In each of these classes the entries were uot only numerous, 
dog-fightiog.”” It is, indeed, a remarkable proof of the tendency to but the animals were the best of their respective breeds. Ot greyhounds 
gobemoucherie which is abroad that such ao obvious hoax should be risked | there were some 24 entries, of pointers 130, aad of setters 90 ; and it will 
in the Times newspaper. There ie an audacity about the affair which is be seea from the award of prizea that they were from some of the best 
periectly amusing. The original “ Lament’ professed to come from | kennels in the country. The greyhounds were as a class fine murcalar 
seven ladies, who are made to describe themselvas as ‘‘ mothers—with | dogs, combiniog with great strength beauty of form ; aod tbe pointers 
one exception, noblewomen ; and in this one case of exception wealth, | were distioguisbed by all ‘hat makes such animals dear to the spor s nao. | 
tact, beauty, aod great worldly success have given a positioa not the | The setters aod retrievers were well-brei and of good colour. Ia the 
less exalted because the name is new among wus, aud yet connected with | bunting dogs there wus no leading specialty, bat there was a very fair 
one of the largest of our oational priocely commercial firms.” Th’'s is | show of barriers. Ia the voa-sporting classes, the collection of Eagtish 
the lie with circumstance, the bullet glanciog from the little bronze | and foreign dogs was very complete. As types of the national class, the 
figure on the mantel-piece with a vengeance; and the allusion to the | ball dog, the animals sent, though not numerous, were perfect, and a 


bloodhound. commenced yesterday on the premises, Leicester Square. The building 
was erected ia 1851, at a cost of nearly £13,000, and at first only con- 
tained a model of the earth ; subsequently dioramas and other attrag. 
tions were added, each set of things forming a gallery of itself. The 
reason assigoed for the sale is the expiration of the time granted for the 
use of the ground, and the buildiag is to be taken down and the equare 
restored to its normal condition. Mr. Wyld states his expenditure to 
have been nearly £50,000, irrespective of the cost of the erection, The 
saic yesterday comprised the collection cf relics and military trophies of 
the Russian war from the Crimea, Sebastopol, and the Baltic; the ca. 
rious Oriental arms; the Arctic collection found in the search for Sir 
Jobo Franklio, and other small matters. The Dake of Marlborough aad 
the Crystal Palace Company were among the purchasers, aod the 
models of Stonehenge to go to Copenhagen Museum. The military gal- 
lery of paintings, executed for Marshal St. Arnaud; the Oriental afy- 


liel case of the “ Seven labouring men’’ who appealed to the pablic | more ugly brute than the celebrated “ Crib” cannot well be conceived. | 8eum, the dioramas, the model of the earth, and the building, will be 


io the matter of Tea versus Paper (a question which we discussed at the 
time), aod which seven labouring meu were about as real as there seven 
Belgraviao matrons, is a clinching stroke of audacity which borders on 
the sublime. From the beginning to the end, the letter savours of a cer- 
tain well known correspondent of the 7imes who, for rome reason or 
other, has apparently a free licence to write nonsense about any subject 

pleases, and who avails himself very frequently of that privilege. 
His style, bis kaown sentiments, are obvious throughout ; aod if he bad 
appended the three well-known initials which commonly terminate his 
letters, he could hardly have identified himself more closely with the 
matter. As for the other correspondents, they belong evidently to the 
same school, and some of them are manifestly the same person io another 
costume. One or two simple eouls may have been beguiled into treat- 
ing the controversy seriously, but the majority of the disputants are mas- 
queraders. At any rate, the object has been gained ; the dull seasoa— 
or, a8 our Captious contemporary “ The Superfine Review” calls it— 
“the silly season” hes beea enlivened with an exciting topic, and society | 
bas been uiled into occupying iteelf for a fortoight with a new les- 
ture in the Times and witb its correspondeats. 

As for the question mooted, we believe that it is really acd truly no 
question at ali. There is no grievance, and consequently no remedy is 
needed. The “Belgravian” society out of which it hus arisen exists | 
only on the stege aud in fashionable novels. The stock idea is that a | 
certain exalted clases of persons live, aad move, acd have their being, in | 
an atmosphere of intrigue; taat social gatherings among persons of 
elevated rank are arranged for the eole purpose of brioging together ua- 
married spinsiers and young gentlemea of large fortune; that noble 
matroos will sell their daughters to the highest bidder; and that the | 
great aim and object with the virgios of our aristocracy is to make what 
is called a good match, at any sacrifice of feeling or modesty, This may 
do very well for the stage or the pages of the cheap periodicals ; but we | 
take leave to say that it ie a state of things that happily does not exist. 
Between the higher classes of society, and those which are below them, 
the only difference is that superior cultivation and kaowledge of the 
world which wealth and leisure necessarily bestow. We make bold to 
declare that there is as much good feeling, as much motherly love, as 
muchfregard for modesty in Beigravian drawing-rooms as in the most 
respectable housebold that Islington or Clapham can produce. Coun- 
tesses no more scheme to bestow their daughters upon d¢bauches who bave 
titles and estater, thao the wives of stockbrokers devise how to easnare 
wealthy scamps in their own sphere. These things may give point to a 
comedy, or excite the attention of persons who like to avimadvert upoo 
“ them baristocrats ;’ bat the simple fact is, that they do not exist any- 
where but io the brains of the scribe who profeeses to describe the ianer 
recesses of households into which be never was suffered to peuetrate be- 
yond the porter’s chair. 

It is quite trae that young mean have a fondness for what they term 

ir freedom, upon which matrimoay is regarded by them as en iava- 
sion, and that they have a teadeucy to spead some of their early years 
in lavishiog what money they ry to have in the gratification of 
selfishness, and io the pureuit of that unprofitable branch of social agri- 
culture cailed “ sowing wild oate.’’ This has been matter of complaint 
among the fair sex, and among fathers and mothers, from the beginoing 
of time—or at any rate, from the beginning of society. But it is aleo 
true that a large proportion of these young men repeat io time, alter 
their opiaions aboat matrimony ; grow into regarding it as the trae and 








He is a geouine representative of his clars, though he was not successful, | 80ld this day.—London News, July 17. 
the prizes being uwarded to compatriots only less ugly than himeeif.| The second and last day’s sale at this exhibition took place yesterday, 
The mastiffs were also a stroog class, aad in the extra classes there were | aud comprised the military gallery of paiatiogs, the Turkish Massa, 
some noble looking animals, fall of conscious strength aad nobility of | the dioramas, the Globe, and the frame and woodwork of the building 
descent. We have not time to go through the pet breeds, and can only | itself. The paintings, embracing a series of full-length portraits of the 
say that the show was of a very bigh character. There were some gems) principal military leaders in the Crimean campaign, 200 in number, 
in their way, and the most fabulous prices were affixed by their fair | were put up singly. and sold for about £250, a great number, being 
owners, one lady patting the price at £2,000, whilst others modestly | bought for Lord Ranelagh. The Turkish Museum, consisting of 4] 
catalogued them at £1000.—Leeds Mercury. groups of figures, illustrative of Oriental life and habits, sold ia lots for 
£250. The dioramas bought the following prices :—India, depictiog the 
Kxowixe How to Take A Joke.—As soon as an Eoglishman can | scenes of the late matiny, in 40 tableaux, £180; China, in 26 tableaux, 
afford to laugh about the pursuits in which he is most interested, we may £150 ; the Rhine, £55 ; New Zealand, £55; Italy, comprising the prin- 
be sure that he is beginaing to get a firm foothold, and will be likely to | cipal scenes in the late war of liberation, £45 ; Japan, £20; and Austra 
be very indifferent to the jokes of any one else upon the same matters. | lie and the Brazile, £20. The Globe and the building were the last lots pat 
And what is trae of each mao of us is true of us collectively. We bave | Up, the Globe selling for £900, and the building for £880. The ik 
all of us heard bow the officers of the army of occupation, aad the young | work was not sold. The sale did not conclude untildask. The whole of 
Englishmen who flocked to Paris at the end ot the iate war, made the | the lots will have to be cleared immediately, as the ground is to be laid 
fortune of a fierce Gallic manager, by going in crowds night after night | out, under the control of the district board of works, as an ornamental 
to see, and laughing till their sides ached, over a piece entitled “ Les | garden, which will considerably improve the locality.—Jbid, July 18, 
Anglais pour Rire,”’ which he had produced with the iatention of insult- 
ing the invader. The national ch is not changed in this respect, Tue Corron Scrr_y.—Mr. G. R. Haywood, secretary of the Cotton 
at least since 1815, 80 we are heartily glad to eee that the volanteers of Supply Attociativn, sailed from Southampton on Friday, in the Euzine, 
late have betaken themselves to the crackiog of jokes upon their owa | ea route for Egypt and India, as commissioner representing the associa- 
performances, n0w that the “ Who shot the dog?” aad other remarks of | tion and the Trachestor Cotton Company. Daring his short stay in 
a like kind have faded out of the saucy mouths of the metropolitan street Egypt, Mr. Haywood will have an interview with the Viceroy, and pre- 
urcbine, A good iastaace of what we mean bas occurred this week. The | sent a memorial ‘rom the association, pointing out that this is a most 
following advertisement appeared in the Zimes of July 16th: “ The vo- | favourable opportunity for a great and profitable extension of cotton 
lunteer who fired bis ramrod into the ranks of the Inos of Court as the | cultivation ia that couotry. From Egypt, Mr. Haywood goes on to 
regiment was leaving the grouad alter the review at Wimbledon, on Sa- | Bombay, and thence to the Dharwar districts, primarily to ascertain how 
turday, may hear of his property on personal applicution to the regimental | far the sapply of cotton therefrom may be increased, and to organise, ia 
orderly room, Liocola’s lan, Old pattera long rifle, or musket, 3202, 1814 | the interests of the Cotton Company, cotton cleaning and packing estab- 
(some of the figures indistinct) B with 30 under the crown or aachor.” | lishmeats at Sedashegbur and elsewhere. His roate will then be throagh 
A better piece of dry fun we do not ask for ; every line of it bristles | the districts of Lingecor, Bellary, Bangalore, Raichore, Doab and Mysore, 
with points to the expert in euch matters, and every volunteer ought to | Coimbatore, Palagbaut, Tionevelly, Madura, Salem, Madras, Coringa, 
be grateful to the gallant and learned corps who have expended the six Chandsbh, Nagpoor, Oomrowtee, Candeisb, Bombay, Surat, broach, Baro- 
or seven sbillings necessary to put it on record for the benefit of the | da, Ahmedabad, Rajkote, Dhattera, and Gogo; thence returning to 
force. But it would have beeo a very different affair eighteen monthe | Sedashegur in time for the next cottoa-picking eeasov. Daring this tour 
ago. Then a public suggestion that a voluateer could have fired away | he will report upon the relative advantages offered by the several dis- 
bis ramrod would bave roused the indignation of the force ; now that | tricts fur affording an enlarged sipply of good merchantable cotton, and 
they understand their work, and koow perfectly well that they don’t fire | for the opening up of new establishments and agencies similar to those 
away more ramrods thao their brethren of the regalars, they cau laugh | proposed for tbe district of Dharwar. Mr. Haywood travels with Dr. 
as heartily as aoy one at the incideat,—Spectator, July 20. | Forbes, who has been deputed by government to accompacy him, and 
| whose acquaintance with the dialects and habits of the Hiadoo popala- 
Civit List Penstons.—The list of all pensions granted between the tion, and knowledge of the cotton question, are likely to be of the atmost 
20:b day of June, 1860, and the 20th day of June, 1861, and charged | service. Toe commissioner is also furuished by the goverament—who, 
upon the civil list (parsuant to Act 1 Vict.,c. 2,) shows a total of £1,150, | it is said, have shown a desire to assist him in every possible way—with 
which has been distributed as follows :— letters of introduction to the Vieeroy of Ezypt, and some of the priacipal 
Miss Barbara Bell : In consideration of the eminence of ber late father, | government offivials ia India.—London Express, July 18. 
Professor of Law ia the University of Edinburgh, as a jurist, aod of her 
straitened circamstances, £50.—Mr. Joho Buraoett: On account of the Sir Joun Crawrron at tae Sranisa Court.—The Madrid Gazette of 
services readered by bim to art, a: a line eagraver and author, and bis | the 14th ult. contains an account of the reception by the Queen of Sir J. 
advanced age, £75.—Mrs. Barbar : In consideration of the geal and intel- | Crampton, the new Eaglish minister at her court, to present his creden- 
ligence evioced by her husband, the late Mr. L. Barbar, as Vice-Consul at | tials. The ceremony tovk place with the customary formalities, aod 
Naples, especially io obtaining the release of two Britieh subjects made | Sir Joho, who was accompanied by Mr. Edwardes, secretary of legation, 
prieoners oa board the Cagliari, £50.—Mr. S. H. Bradbury : In considera- | Mr. Lawreoce, aod Mr. Brackenbury, attaches, delivered, as usual on 
tion of his literary merit, £25 (io additioa to his former pen-ion of £50.) | such occasions, an address ia which he eaid that the Queen, his sovereiga 
































only source of domestic happiness ; become tired of their clubs and theic | Dame Harriet Breatou : [a consideration of the late Sir Jableel Brea- | 
selfish enjoyments, and subside into decent, respectable, and, possibly, | ton’s meritorious and gallaat services in her Majesty's Navy, £100.—Mr. 
moral merried men. Such meo, having bad experieace of the world, | Jobn Curtis, F.L S. : la consideration of bis scientific attainments, the 
and seea the hollowness of Vanity Fair, are proverbially said to make | merits of bis work upon entomology, and of the iojury to bis sight from 
the best husbands, though we are disposed to think that this is a class of | his literary labours, £50.—Mc. Dadley Costello: In consideration of the 
training not to be recommended, and that the “experisuce,”’ as it is | many years devoted by him to the pursuit of literature, acd the biga 
Hed, is a poor compensation to a virtuous girl for the contamination | character of bis works, £75.—Mr. Joba Donaldson ; In acknowledgment 
through which she knows ber husband must have paszed. We refrain | of the services readered by bim to the cause of ec‘entific agriculture, £75. 
from pursuing this branch of the subject any farther, from motives of | —Mies H. E. Fourdrivier, Miss M. A. S. Fourdrinier: Oa account of the 
delicacy, which appear to have been utterly disregarded by the corres- | valuable inventions of their father, the late Mr. Fourdrinier, ia aid of the 
pondenis of our leviathan contemporary. lodeed we should hardly have | manufactare of paper, aud the destitute circumstances io which they are 
alladed to it but for the necessity of pointing out that the sios charged placed, £100.—Mre, Mary Haydo, (in addition to her two former pensions 
against the “swells,” the “clab mea,” and so forth, are common to | of £25 each :) Io consideration of the literary merit of ber busband, the 
oung Jones of the Stock-exchange, who frequents Cremorne, or young | jate Mr. Haydo, author of “ Dictionary of Dates,” “ Book of Dignities,” 
nwell the linen-draper’s assistant, who escorts Miss Milwood to the | aad other works, £25.—Miss Julia Hunt : In consideration of the valaa- 
Eagle. We cannot dismiss this sabject without expressing @ regret thut | ble contributions of ber father, the late Mr. Leigh Hunt, to Eaglish lite- 
the writer of the original “ Belgravian’’ letter should bave beea so in- | rature, £75.—Miss Eliza Murphy, Miss Charlotte Marphy : Oa account of 
delicate as to bestow a nickuame upoa a class of persons who ought cer- | the eminent literary merits of their sister, the late Mr. Jameson, and | 
tainly to have been excluded from any discussion respecting the mar- | their straitened circumstances, £100.—Miss Kate Southey : Oo accounts of 
of virtuous womeo. The nickname may serve very well for a joke | the important services rendered by ber father, the late Mr. R. Scathey, | 
in Punch, or for the title of @ bad farce ; but it is a crying injustice to | to Eoglish literature, £100.—Miss Julia Tilt: In consideration of her 
one or two young ladies whose occupation as trainere of park backs | jiterary merit, £30.—Mrs. Elizabeth Anne Heafrey : Oa account of her | 
certainly gave no one a right to counect them with the outcasts and | husband's (the late Professor Heatrey) contributions to anatomical and 
pariabs of society. As for the “ borse-breakers,”” we can but say that | physiological botany, £50.—Miss Mary Ann Jerrold : Io consideration of | 
they bave always existed and apparently always will—not more so now | ihe literary merit of ber father, the lave Mr. Douglas Jerrold, £50.—Mre. 
than at eny other time, but rather less so; less certainly than in the | Ann Macrae: On account of ber long and successful services ia the work 
days when the throne was ocoupied by a mouarch who opealy professed | of education, £50.—The Rev. William Barnes: Oo acconnt of bis emi- 
his dis: gard of the marriage tie; less certainly than in the days when | pence as a linguist and author, and bis advanced age, £70. 
Tom and Jerry visited the theatre and courted Coriatbian Kate io that | 
saloon which is now deserted. Tue Iris Cexsvs—The abstracts of the cersus of Ireland for 1861 
But what has tbat wretched rivalry to do with the sacred institation | have just been issued. The total population of Ireland on the 7th of 
of marriage? It is false to call it a rivairy at all. These creatures are | April was 5 764 543, less by 787,842 than it was io 1851, which is a decrease 
no rivals to well-bred maidens. Their origi is low, tbeir education val- | of 12-02 per ceat. ou the last decennial period. On the previous decade 
gar, their accomplishments naught. It has been the fasbion with writers | there was a decreasé of 19°85 per cent. The dimioution has beeo great- 
of fiction and of these supposititious letters to represent them as moJderao | est in Manater, where it is 18 per ceat, and least in Ulster, where it is 
Aspasias, graced with every meatal accomplishment, and fit tocaptivate | only 5 per ceat. Tbe commissioners ascribe the decrease to emigration, 
the modera Pericles and the modera Alcibiades. This fiction is as ua- as there has been no other powerful cause in operation, euch as famine, 
real as the others—as uoreal as the scheming mother, as unreal as the | pestilence, or war. From the report of the Emigration Commissioners 
prodigal debauché, as unreal a3 that other “lay figure” —the model young | jt appears that 1,230,986 emigrants left Ireland during the last ten years ; 
man, who is supposed to be struggling on bis way to fume and fortaae, | and jrom the returas obtained by the Registrar-General of Ireland, it is 
aod ooly waits for Belgravian mother to bestow her daughter upoo bim | found that of these 1,174,179 were set down as “ permanent emigraate.”’ 
to aid him in the attsiomenot. Depeod upon it the modern Aspasia is @ | We have, unfortunately, uo registration of births and deaths, and we 
tawdry sham after ali, and tbat Belgravian mothers need make uo la- | cannot tell what efforts nature has made to Gill ap the void created by 
ment after thore who prefer ber valgar babble to the conversation of | the famine. 
well-educated ladies. The portion of the retaros expected with most anxiety is that which re- 
a apy: sa PE lates to the religious d ions, of which we bave had no return 
Tue Doo Suow at Leens.—From the commencement the exhibition | since 1834. In obtaining these returns the enomerators met with every 
bas excited the greatest interest amongst the dog fanciers ia all parts of | facility 1rom the clergy and people, and as the commissiocers have had 
tbe ccuntry, and the cptalegne contains upwards of 150 entries. With | only fifteen complaints about them, they infer that they are nearly cor- 
the exception of fosbo@ods, Bleobeim spaniels, for which there were no jrect. Tbe following are the results:—Roman Catholics, 4,490,583 ; 
entries, and the classes for otter hounds and Newfoandlaods, the com- | members of the established church, 678,661 ; presbyterians, 598 992 ; all 
petition was spirited tbrougbou', the entries ia pointers and greyhounds | other persuasions, 8,414 ; Jews, 322. The total number of protestants in 

















being unusually large. The show ground was opened to the pablic at ! Ireland is 1,273 960, giving the Roman catholics a majority of 5,216,623 ; 


had charged him to renew the expression of ber unalterable esteem and 
consideration for her Majesty and the King, and her wishes for the pros 
perity of the Spanish nation ; he said also that the British government 
and people entertained great sympathy for Spain, and he promised to 
employ all bis efforts to promote a good understanding between the two 
countries. The Queea, ia reply, expressed great re; for the Queen of 
Eogland and esteem for the British nation, and added that she hoped that 
all questions which might arise betweea Spaia and Great Britian woald 
be settled in such a way as to promote their mutual friendship. After 
leaving the Queen, Sir J. Crampton and the legation were received by 
the King, and Sir Jobo handed his Majesty aa autograph letter from 
Queen Victoria. 





Too Earty axp Too Late.—The woman, whom I found lighting a 
fire, was in conversation with a young man who was sitting on the steps 
of a little stair leading up into the chamber above. He was emoking a 
pipe. On my entrance a little boy, within a month of two years of age, 
came ruoning ia with a toy, a tiay wooden horse, which he called 
“ Dada.’ At sight of the man on the stair be ran into a corner of the 
room, and picked up a pipe (one of the short “ clays’), which, with a 
smal! box containing some Tabac da Caporal, he immediately took to 
the fire. Haviog pressed some tobacco into the bowl, the little creatare 


| lighted it at the flame, and, with toy in one hand and pipe in the other, 


began to smoke. I could perceive he drew well through the tube ; and 
it was only my iaterruption, as [ took bim by the band jn astonishment, 
which caused the tobacco to fall oat of the bowl. Vexed at the accident, 
he stuffed into it a further supply ; ran up to the man; placed the toy 
on the cap of the latter, and very kaowingly turned the bow! of his owa 
ipe to the bright sparks in the bowl of the other smoker, began to draw 
bard, and in a second or two lighted the pipe, and smoked away merrily, 
while I might bave couated twenty. The little fellow’s sister, however, 
arrived at that moment with the key; whereupon the mother said— 
“Marie, show monsieur the gate. Come, Peter, come bere!" Little 
Pierre obeyed, laid down bis pipe, climbed on to the mother’s lap, aad 
was sackled! “Early begioniags,” { exclaimed. His mother seemed 
to take it all as a matter of course.—Byroads and Battle fields in Picardy. 


Swattowrxe a Yarp or Laxp!—“ Dick, let’s have a pint of beer,” 
said a railway “navvie” to bis mate, “Nay, Jack, 1 can’t afford to 
drink a square yard of good —_ worth £60 10s. aie ueaien 
that you're saying, Dick?’ “ Why, every time you t o 
sag spend what would bay a square yard of land. Look bere :— 
[Dick takes a piece of chalk oat of his pocket and begins to make figures 
oa his spade.] There are 4,840 square yards in an acre: noe is 
one-fourth of a shilling: divide 4 840 yards by 4: that gives 1,210 shil- 
lings. Now divide t by 20 (there being 20s. to the £1), and there 
you have £60 10s, which ie the cost of an acre of good land, at three- 
pence a eqaare yard !”—British Workman. 


Vauve or Baroweraicat Ivorcatioys.—Admiral Cator receatly re- 
to the National Life-boat Iastitation that, at Callercoats, near 

hields, in the begiuniog of October last, the fishermen bad to 
him their gratitade for the barometer which the Duke of Northamber- 
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——— 
jand, president of the Institution, bad presented to them. A fearful gale | 
from the westward bad aboat that time somewhat suddenly sprung up. 
The f-bermen were preparing to go to tea. Some of them observed the | 
fall of the barometer, while others disputed its utility and value, and 
treated it with derision. The mejority of the fishermen, however, | 
ided that they would not go to sea while the barometer was falliog, | 
sithoagh it was quite fize at the time. A few bours afterwards a terrific 
gile of wind from off the land came on, when they expressed their firm 





been ettacked by the African fever, but the bishop soon recovered. “ He 
worked,” says Mr. Livingstone, “ very bard while we were in the river, 
and once, to ovr atter horror, gave a Rovuma alligator an opportunity 
(the like of which co alligator ever bad before) of immortalising itself 
by devotring a live bishop. Fortunately, the monster was not ambitious 
of such renown.” 

Vaniep Processes ror ARRIVING at Tugs Truta —Dearmez, the 
assassin who, in October last, made aa attempt on the life of the King, 





BOOES AT WAR PRICES, 


At No. G25 Broadway. 


300,000 VOLUMES TO BEB SOLD. 


goaviction that every one of them would probably have perished had | jg confined in the Conciergerie, and subjected to the prison discipline ; 


——. 


they gone to sea, a8 moet assuredly they would have gone, in the absence 
of the barometer. 





Rxattep Prery.—A letter in the Delhi Gazette describes a remote and 
almost unkoown settlement of Moravian missionaries in @ valley called | 


| but no preparations are as yet apparently made for his trial. The rys- 
| tem entorced fa such cases is this :—The prisoner is at firet treated wish 
the greatest indulgence ; nothing that be desires is refased bim ; the 
chancellor and the grand referendary visit him, and the people about 


GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 


Le Howl, about feventeen marches from Simla, and surronnded by | bim are attentive to his wishes, and anxious to converse with him. This 
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y mountains more than 20,000 feet in height. Foor years ago the 
Yoravians took op their abode among the iubabitaots of this secladed 


is call 


ed the process of kiodaers ; and if it fails to work apon the culprit’s 
de, and to produce the discovery of his plot or eccomplices, re- 





and the oaly communication they maintaia with the civilised world 
jg to send one of their number once a year to Simla, to lay io provisions 
fora twelvemonth. They have derived their kaowledge of the language 
from @ vocabulary aod a grammar published by a German, who ba; 
pever been near Le Howl, and who lives ia St. Petersburg. It is said 
that the cbiefs of those paris are invited to the Rassian capital, and that 
pinate inquiries are made regarding their language aad couatry. These 
paterials are sufficient for a German to manalactare a learaed treatise 
op the subject. 








Cobess. 
PROBLEM No. 656. By C. W., of Sunbury. 
BLACK. 


a Ly 
YUxY 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





So.vrion TO Prosiem No. 655. 
White 


1 giok Kes | PtksQ 
2 BeoKS | Anything 
3. Kt checkmates. 

. seasnniaiien R tka Q 
2 Ktto BS Anything 


3. Kt checkmates, 





The following well played GAME forms one of five contested simultaneously 
wy Herr Kolisch, on occasion of the recent soirée at the Manchester Chess 
Club :— 


KING'S GAMBIT REFUSED. 





White (HerrK.) Black (K.) White (Herr K.) Black (K.) 

1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 QtoK B2 Kt tks B 

IPwoKB4 Bugs 18 Q tks Kt PtoQB4 

SK P tks P PtoK5 Bgsegs gkugs 

4KBtoKt5ch PtoQB3 20 KttoQ Ba toK?2 

5 P tks P P tks P 21 PQs gkug 

@BwQBs KttoK B3 ETSY tooKB3 

TPwQe sess” 23 KtoR RwoKR3 

sKiw K2 ttoQKr3 mM Kttw K5 BtoQ3 

9BtoQ Kt3 BtoK Kt 5 25 KttoQ Bé Rw Q2 

pregss Ow ok 26 K to R 2 (c) PtoK Et4 

Il Castles gk B2 27 PtoK Kt3 P tks P 

NPwKRS tks Kt 23 P tke P Rto K Kt2 

1 Qtks B Castles (K R) 2®KRtoKB2 RtoKRS5 

Weeks amnsé 30 QRwKB Q RtoK Kt 5 (a) 

15 Btks Kt ttks B 31 Rto K Kt Qto K Kt2 

WKttwQ2) PtKB4 32 KRtoK Kt2 QtoK R3 (e) 
Herr Kolisch resigas. (f) 

(a) At this point in the present opening, it seems to matter not whether 

Bick play the move made above or K B to Q 3.—(b) We suspect that P to 


KBS vould have been better first.—(c) Evidently very little considered ; this 
nove courts a powerful attack, and, in fact, causes the loss of the game.—(d) 
All this, and indeed the whvle game except the last move, is very well played 
by Mr. Kyliman.—(e) Black ought here to have won the game by B tks P ch, 
Qtks B, R tks R ch, & tks R, yrs Ye Reh, for then White would win 
P to Q6 afterwards), R tks Q ch, K tks R, and Black wins.—(f) We believe 
had just advantage enough to wia; but by playing Q t» K R 3 at this 
moment, Mr. Kolisch might have made a very critical and difficult affair of it. 





heet, 


In the following well-fought GAME, sted in the M: 
Mr. Kolisch and Mr. Pindar, Black's Qs R 
’s Q's Kt, both of which pieces are theref 





Chess Club 
is given in exchange for 
to be d from the 








Black (K.) White (P.) Black (K.) White (P.) 
1PwK4 PtoK3 17 K Ktte Kb) Pt KR4 
2PwQa PwQe IS KKttoQB2 PtoKBS5 
IPwWKS PwQBe 19 PwQKts QRwK Kt 
{Kitt K BS QtwQkKt3 20 KtwQKt4 B tks Kt 
§PwQB3 BwQ?2 2QBPtksB PtK BG 
6BwQs PtoK B4 22 PtoK Kt3 PtwoKR5 

T Castles P to Q Bb (a) 23 PtoQ Kré PwQR3 
SBwQB2 KttoK2 24 Bto K 3 (ce) Qt KR2 
9KtwKR4 Castles 25 QtoQ2(d) P tks K Kt P 
WPwQKt4 PwKR3 2%KBrtksP KttoKR5(e) 
UPwQR4 PtoK Kt4 27 KtoR KttoK B4 
RPwQRS QwQBb2 28 BtoB4 Kt tks Q P (f) 
BKtwK BS Ktt» K Kt3 29 RtoK B2 KttoQ Kté 
MUKtteQR3 BtwK2 30 QwQB3 QtoKS 
WBwQR4 PtoK Kt5 Resigns. 
WBtksB,ch QtksB 
mes 

(a) A very move, on account of the odds given, though bad in even 
0) With so much judgment has Mr. Pindar conducted his game, that 

opponent's situation, in spite of the smallness of the odds, already seems to 
have no hopeful poiuts ia it.—(c) Now the want of the Q R becomes painfully 
evident on ’s side.—(d) Tbe only move to prolong the game at ail.—(e) 


Exceliently played ; threstening to check with P, and then move Kt to K B 6; 
and if Biack now take the Kt, White, by retaking with Q and then moving P 
© K Kt 6, forces the game in a canter—(f) All these moves with the Kt are 
int rate-play on the part of White. Of course Black is mated if he takes it 





Dest or Caxapa—AstTounpinG Procress.—The pablic debt of this 
ince, accumalated by its a~privcipled aod corrapt government, bas 
Teach:d a point which is calculated to fil every thickiog man with 
alarm. It amounts to seventy millioos of dollars, which is withia a frac- 
tioa of thirty dollars for every man, woman aad chili of its two millions 
od foor haudred thcusand inbabitants, Tbe debt of Austria was, io 
1854, $21 12 a bead ; Prossis, the eame year, $912 ; Ruseia, $8 88; Ba- 
Varia, $14 40; Belgium, $28 56. The Roman States debt, under their 
Wreiebed government, war $27 12; Saxony, $14 40. What marvellous 
Progrere Canada bas made! She bus oaly seen twenty years of uoited 
zistence, and yet she bas outstripped ia debt empires and kingdoms, 
Which bave existed for centuries and carried on expensive wars by the 
of unlimited despo isms. Canada, only begioning the world, 

them all !—Toronto Globe. 


Lrvixestoxe.—A letter received from Mr. Charles Livingstone by 


Dr. 
Mr. W. Logan, of Glasgow, dated April 22, describes a trip taken by the 
etploring party fur tbirty miles up the river Rovama with Bishop 
They seppose this river will prove the path to 


M Kenzie cp board. 
the interior Lake, but as the water was rapidly falling, they did not 
think it expedient to go further ap, and the party returned wit tbe io- 


| er 
| course is then bad to the process of reduction. 
| putriment, is frequently bled, and never allowed to go to sleep; his 
| strength is pes 


He receives little or no 


away by inches; and if, in this exhausted state, he 
makes no revelations, a third experiment is tried—tbe process of excite- 
ment. Wine and spiritaous liqaors are administered, bon gre mal gre ; 
be is kept in a etate of constant intoxication, in bopes that his incobereat 
replies may give some clue to bis secret thoughis. Thus the physical 
powers are tortured and perverted to weaken the firmness of the moral. 
— Private of Thomas Raikes with the Duke of Wellington, &c. 





A Bop anp Sxrirvt Mocntatveer.—A letter from the Pyrenees gives 
an account of an act of courage and presence of miad which is worthy of 
mention. Captain Tordear, of the staff, and M. de Sainte-Seine, a ca- 
valry officer, had effected the perilous ascent of the Maucapera, near 
Barézes. They were descending into the valley of St. Sauveur by an ex- 
cessively steep slope, cut into deep escarpment. M. de Sainte-Seine was 
about 50 yards in advance of his companion, when the latter suddenly 
found the ground give way under him, and he was precipitated forward 
with frightfal rapidity. He gave a cry for assistance, and M. de Sainte- 
Seior, seeing the greatness of the danger, and the risk of being himeelf 
driven to the bottom of the precipice, threw himeelf in the way of his com- 
panion. Both were knocked down by the violence of the shock, and were 
rolling together down the steep, when fortunately M. de Saiate-Seine was 
able to stick his iron-shod pole into the ground, and stop their further de- 
scent jast as they had reached the edge of a deep precipice over which 
they muct have been dashed to pieces.—(alignani. 





How to Carry FLowers.—When sent by post, nothing is better than 
wrapping them in oiled paper; when carried otherwise a piece of wet 
sponge fastened inside a wapien box, or layers of wet brown paper, or 
wet flannel as a lining to the box, or freshly gathered cabbage-leaves 
with their under side placed next the flowers, are uaobjectionable. If 
the box is of tin, well secured at the lid, then a source of constant mois- 
ture is less requisite, for the leaves and flowers themselves will form an 
atmosphere of sufficient dampoess for a sbort time. Another method, 
which answers extremely wll when flowers are gathered in dry weather, 
is as soon as they are cut to throw them into a bag, like a carpet-bag, 
made of mackiotosch. If the snap of such an article closes well, flowers 
will remain fresh all day loog ia the broiling sun, as some botanical 
travellers well know. The reason why such flowers are preserved is 
still the eame—the air around themisdamp. Tourists who buot after 
wild flowers, or ferns, should provide themselves with a bag of this de- 
scriptioa.—(ardener’s Chronicle. 


Yorasnire Tue Eprrome DF Excianp.— Yorkshire has been called the 
epitome of England, nor without some reason, as it is the largest of its 

tier, and contaias certain indications of the various races which have 
in euccestion amalgamated wtth the ancient inhabitants, Ona the coast, 
in the men, dark haired, with small bones, thick-set, weariog stera, 
earnest faces, end speaking a guttural language, we look again on the 
seamen of Denmark. The oval countenances and regular featares pre- 
valent in the North Riding, a region of miners, shepherds, aod farm la- 
bourers, bespeak the kinsmen of the Norwegian ; while in the tall, large, 
bony frames, the muscular, wide shouldered, massive build of the broad- 
spoken daleemen, with fair and florid facer, long and aogalar light grey 
or blue eyes, the Saxon lives agaio. In the vale of the Derwent, the 
short round faces, browa complexion, with dark eyes and hair, bear 
traces of the Roman and [berian.— Walcolt’s Hast Coast of England. 








A Faencu EvecrioneerixeG Taick.—Bat!lier’s lithographic sheets con- 
tain an cecount of the following matceuvre practised at the late election 
for members of the Councile-General. It deserves to be recorded for its 
originality. M. X——, who failed to be reelected member of the 
Couneil-General of his department, has demanded that the election be 
anoulled oo the ground that his competitor addressed by post to the elec- 
tors of the department visiting cards, beariog the name of M. XK -—— in- 
ccribed on them, but not pre-paid. Each elector baving had to pay three 
sous for the letter was farious, aod exciaimed in sach terms as—* Ub, the 
wretched miser!’’ or “ M. X-—— wishes for my vote, and be will not even 
pay the postage of the letter requesting it; I will vote for M. 4-— ;” 
aod M. Z—— was elected by a vaet mejority. It remains to be seen 
whether such a trick vitiates the election, 





Powren Acaty.—A letter from Naples says :—‘ Uader the direction 
of the [nspector-General, Don Giaseppe Fiorello, and the chief architect 
Don Gaetano Genovesi, the excavatious at Pompeii are proceediog in a 
methodical but rapid maooer, aod the uncoveriog of the whole city 
which, in the same ratio as the portion hitherto revealed, would have 
reqvired four centaries, is expected to be effected in fifteen years. A 
tram-way has been laid down for the removal of the earth and ashes out 
of the city, and a large number of labourers are now engaged in opening 
a street behind the new Therma, which leads from the Via di Strabia to 
the Foram, and may be expected to give interesting results, I saw the 
houses excavated under the inspection of Kiog Victor Emanuel daring b's 
visit to Pompeii, but they turned out to be rather mean residences, situa 
ted at the back of the Forum, devoid of decorative or architectaral beauty, 
but bigbly interesting on account of the number of bronze and other 
utensils and coins discovered ia them.” 





Tue Scrvpe Rattway.—The Sciode Railway was formally opened on 
the 11th of May last by ber M.jesty’s Commissioner ia Scinde, aod on the 
morning of the 13th the first public train for passengers and Tap 
from each terminus of the line, the crowd of passengers at the Karrachee 
terminus being encrmous. Sioce then great numbers of passengers were 
being conveyed daily. The quantity of goods delivered by native traders 
for carriage lar exceeded expectation, end taxed tothe at moet ‘he resources 
of the railway. One firm slone offered to eater into an arrang ment for 
the conveyance of 140 tons per diem. Sir Bartle Frere, on the 29:h ot 
April, 1858, turned tbe first sod of the Scinde Railway, and notwith- 
standing engineering and other difficulties, three years thereafter bie 
successor bas declared the line to be open for public traffic. The Scinde 
Railway is 114 miles ia lengtb, and is the first complete railway opened 
in India, 


Poor Prorits or Gop Diecinc.—The latest retarn brings the sta- 
tistics down to the close of the last year, aod we flod tbat the namber of 
European miners was 87,394, and of Chinese 20,128, giving a total of 
107,522 ia the gold districts and stated to be employed iq gold mining. 
The total quantity of gold sbipped for the year 1860 was 2,008,843 
ounces, value a little over eight millions sterling ; the average iucome, 
therefore, of each miner wae, omitting the gold tax, £74 10+. per annum, 
and the average quantity of gold produced by him was about 18} ounces, 
The same allowance must of course be agaio made for the difference be- 
tween European and Chinese profits in gold mioing ; and the more fair 
pressure of the gold tax, ia comparison with the license system may be 
now seen even more clearly, as the average contribation of each miner 
ander this tax only amounts to £2 6s. 3d. per anoam, in place of the £18 
per anoum gold licens: of 1854 —Australian and New Zealand Gazette, 








A Srory or Sia James Ovrram —Une anecdote is illustrative of the 
mao. A magnificent tiger, “ a man-eater,’ was hunted aod etrack, bat 
not mortally wounded—the beast dasbed away as only wounded tigers 
cap, followed by the staanchest sportsmen of the party. At last it was 
fouod agaio, bat to the disgust of ail, the avimal bad gone to earth ia a 
dark and ugly cavern, about the last place to clase siogie-handed with 
soch “ a Shitao.” Men who could have fought in the a like Spar- 
tans, would not go to be crusbed like rats ia a sewer, the tiger ap- 
peared to have escaped, when out of the crowd came a short, toick-set 
Feriogee, with a quick black eye and a pleasant smile upon his face. 
Merely asking where the beast was concaled, he qu‘etly dismounted, 
grasped bis rifle, stepped into the den, and paseed from the sight of the 
admiring natives. Presently there was heard the sharp ring of the eport- 
maao’s rifls, and James Oatram re-appeared, a conquerer indeed of the 
“ man-eater,” but 


a8 much so of the impulsive [-hmaelites, who re- 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 


In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce 


ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 


firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and Americas, 
comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 


HISTORIANS, POETS, BSSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 


which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICK, 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
BRITISH AND FPRENCH CLASSICS, 
Embracing the Works of 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 


LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNR, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONTAINE, VOLTAIRE, 
HANNAH MORE, * 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFR 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
VIZ, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 





Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 

IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 

MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 

COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULaY, 
HALLAM, ALISON, GROTB 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And mapy thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES, 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 
CENT. less than the regular prices. 





SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


Address, 
H. .W. DERBY, 
BOOKSELLER, 
No, 625 BROADWAY, 








tention of going ap the Sbiré ins'ead. The bishop and all the party, ex- 
cept Dr. Livingstone aod bis brother, with a etoker and a or, had 


quite 
cognised in him honour and civilisation, associated with trae couraze. 


SEW YORK. } 
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EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE; COMPANY, 

OF NEW_YORKE. 

FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON’ President. 
Office, re 4 Broadway. 

aE youoyme IS A STATEMENT O or THE AFFAIRS oF THE COMPANY 

ye? e Gseal year ang the Hee Sameney, 1861 
Met Gash Assets, lst of February, 1860 . 96,018.855 20 
Receipts during the year . 1,889.575 75 
Surrendered ne meet ” 
baa disbursements for losses aor Db Death, and hermrere eaos.an4 a 


. 96,989,856 74 7 





A bos eseceec:es 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
we ew we ee ww ww oo + SOIREE OD 

- 6,621,879 12 

387,232 


$i Interest acerued, but not yet due 
Premiums (estimated) . 
Premiums in course of traaamission 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861 


reaee.? in Cash Assets 
Settee i foren, let February, 1361,—12,691 ; insuring 
Amount received for Interest on Loans, aud amount of Interest accrued, but 
due 
Amount paid for Losses by Death, and Additions, Commissions, and Expenses Sein 80 


This Company offers the to persons ding to insure their lives : 
Its Assets ere larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 
The of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
any rance Company in the United States. 
of Premtam are lower than those of the m ve bel gp ag 
ot Its Dividends have been greater—the sean of 2 of morta- 
Sty emeng tao insured, insured, consequent on a most careful and judicious liclous aelection of Il ves. 
y its Members has been proportionately less than that of 
fe I America or Kurope bas 
mente basen a result Is dea highest degrees favourable t Polley 
of Laves Ine tn this Compan: greets comet teak of sng other 
bas 7 Gamgner ws ited States, thus ‘@ security above them all— 
the necessary law -- Li, having more scepe for 
The Assets of the Company are invested srclosively on Bond and Mortenge on Real- 
Batate in the city and State of New York, worth in each case, at 'east dowble the amount loaned, 
bearing interest ven per cent., and 1 United Sates Stock. The solidity and security 





at Seven 
tion of the Company's Funds 
B 


OARD OF TRUSTEES: 


jous M. Srvarr, Mrarp Pasnene, 
Lt ARK, 
b K. Srxoviis, 
Saucer M. Connect, 
Locus Rosissos, 
W. Sucre Brows, 
qeuaae Parnicx, 
Wiuiam H, Pormam, 
Lrconcos Easrtos, 
Ezes Wueecer, oun LD 
AMLIN s, Wei.inerom O.arr, 
Samusi D. Bascoce, Macawotsos M. Faamman. 
Actuary, Susruzep Homans. 
Bsaminer, Mirturs Post, M. D. 


Avexanpes W. Baaprono, 
Wits M. Saaaee, 





NOTE. 
pany ia conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest sense 
us, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably ‘divided 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yora, Janvany 26ra, 1861. 
T= seugrens. IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 

submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 1860. 
Premiams received on Marine R: from Ist January, to 

Silat December, 1860, — 1000, 000.75 TT 
Premiums on olicies not marked off Ist January, 1860,. 1,412,700 11 

+ 96,015,425 88 

No Policies been issued Life Risks ; F 

'o have —¥ upoa 'e nor upon iro 
Premiums marked Of from lst January, 1860, to Slat Deo’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 50 


THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on 
year Slat December 


the net earned premiams of the 
» 1860, for which certificates will be issued on 


The profits of the Compan: aseeriained from let of Jul 1842, to 
the let < January, eons 4 for which Cousens © re issued, 


Total profite fi years 
The Certificates previous to 1869, ha e b a pro fr 14 y cash... 
Net earnings remaining with th Company, on Ist January, 1861.. $4,197,250 
By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


‘ 

TRUSTEES. 
ROYAL PHEL. DENNIS PERKIN 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja. 

ILLLAM WOOD 

J. HENRY BURGY 
GomNntiUs GRLNNELL, 
Hee at 


gDW 
Sean 
my Be ti LAND, 


LBTOH R 
@rttraw ke. DODGE. i iit i note ie 
JOBN D. JONES, 


President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Prev’t. 


$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MOURTGAG,B BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(rRx48 Division.) 
Secured by a mori age one hundred and six (106) miles of rail road, and its apparte- 


oapuneet of $2,920,000, and upon seven hundred and sixt: bt thousand 
valuable land, are gow offered 10 the public as one of the mane dewmnne 
present in the market. 





months, ve 
eg b Orleans, 
completed, place Now York an 


©. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or B. WHITEHOUSE, SON 4 MORRISON, 


SUMS TO SUIT PU 
yy SIGHT, Fer Sef aaRS, AT SIXTY DAY® SIGHT AND AT THREE 
_WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


ee 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


S8UB CO) AN 
{ =s MMEROLAL DP TRAVELLERS’[ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 


(se 


EAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 


With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 5S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Y¥ Si, 1860. 
=| = FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
lished in with the req of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 











$1,761,222 O7 

a et 7g See ee, 
of 8IX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
Fidend of TWENTY FIVE PER CENT. IN BORIP to the dealers of the 
, on their terminated P ums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January 
further ordered that the SCRIP of the oy 008, ond SEYERTY PUD GSN of che 

be redeemed IN CASH after the uary next, the interest thereon to 
leaving an so caseaut of sosamaianeh poukte of over GUN Maik 


By order of the Board, 


STEES. 
OSES H. GRINN LAWREN 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, AxTEY. B. NEILAON, Sony A. MRT - 


VER SLATE, Ja, JOHN BAD, N BARTLETT, 
ce mA 
PREDERIC aries JACOB IR NEVICR. CHARL 
PETER ro EOI on, a GATLUAR . Je, ban an 


SiMON DE VISSRR. A NYE 

A. B. NEILSON, President, . 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


JEWELRY, ac. 








GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & CO. 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FPIXTURBES, 


Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 





ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watehes. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Mak to the Royal Navy. 
FOR 64L8 BY 
Bradbury, 
DEN LANTE, 
IMPORTER. 





BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most D ible and A Time 

Each watch is witha fi countersigoed by J. H. Bradbury. A large 

assortment of Kaglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 

band. 











GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


deen thoroughly tested in all parts of the Union by experienced builders and others, an 
been proved to de, LN BYBRY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLalm FOR tt—viz ; 


aan Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 


mp ot, ee bev Ghesp, ont or Fiat, ee. 088 or Bow. 


ourra a Penoma moopine < CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
to Lanse Ti or Mosas Roden, will prevent farther corrosion, and 


Ch Zeckeplide Cervutacs, verins end prince Wi be farutshed 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 


MINTON’S 

BNCAUSTIC TILES 

— CHIMNEY TOPS, 
ac. ac. 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 879 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


SEATED | SKATES! SKATES! 


LADISS:,, MISSES’, GENTLEMEN'S. AND BOYS SEATES. 
C. ~ 


7. 
beg it at Sea es ee 








DRAIN PIPES, 














4. C, HULL’S SONS, 32 Park Row, New ¥ 


OFFICE OFA THE ee 


PACIPIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPanNy, 
TRINITY BUILDING, lll BROADWAY, 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE Arratns oF ras coer, ae 
Tiates with the of Seetion 1 of the Seen” I Pup, 





Tas Comrawy m48 IssvED wo Po.icizs Excert on Canco snp Patient sin ete 


TaE OC sen 
No Risks have been taken epon Time. or upon Hulls of Vessels, 4 


Premiums marked eff as Earned, during the period as abov i 
Lees Return Premiums, - one 


Net Berned P $750,815 
Paid for Leeson inelodia ing om Wotineaie of Uinims ascerisined, v 
at not yet dus, lene savings, CPBigercvrcccccese 





Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable 
Subseription Notes in advance of wn oS > 
Scripts of sundry Mutual bay ay de r- 
ance, and other Ulaima due the Company, estimated at.. 
Total Assets... 


In view of the above results, the Board of Trustees have this resol: 
of Interest of 8IX PER CENT. ay sayat tre ey ere py 
thereof, or their rep and 


after Tuesday, the Sth dapat 


on the net amousi 
hich certificates will 


BENJAMIS A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 


©. HADDEN. 
LB MORTON, 
W. MEYER. 


SAnrOs> COBB, Jr., 
. MELLEN. 
» BULL, JOHN ve BA ARTOW. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders, 


Teo COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE Ly ane 38 PER CENT 
the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount 


miephbentteteioas 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
JOSEPH B. VARNUM LBOm ARS a Str 3! BOWES RB. 
GILBERT L. BREOKMAN, RED’ K H. WOLCOT Tr, EDWARD M Peo 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, DUDLRY B. FoLies, JOHN ©. HENDER 
pe ay oretne DART, PARISH, WATSON E. CA 
GUSTA LORRAIN FOREMAN yane IN BATES. 
Ey 0. seHRLDON. #0 ery oh ry ay. "y tanry B. ARNO, tu 
ANO, , RA A 8. HENRY V. ‘LER, 
SAMUEL D BRADFORD, Ja. om 


FRAN 
GEORGE W. HATCH, 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary, 








FINANCIAL, 


—————— 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland, 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYASLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE 15 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


Sasued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


MORGAN & SONS 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 











Issue Letters of Credit to Freyyiias: available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 


BANKERS, 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
S8UB LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARR 
[ oe Ro wad Beene Be ee Reeanaanes of Fert, Lastin, Peake, Viuaay 
Maples, their correspondents. 


TOHBN MUNROB &@ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.S RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aND 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issuz Crncutam Larrers or Creprt 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF BUROPE, &c., &c. 





also, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bilis on Paris, and Sterling Bilis, in sums to suit. 


TERRA | mark Se etey,, 





ELL, 
& A. OGILVIE, 


| FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
of Monwea) and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit 


Purchasers. 
yo and N and Drafts, payable Canada, 
EDItH imued. sring Racuangy, aod Notes ™ = 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, & 








AN EXPRESS TO CALIPOSEI, 0 
PLAN Da She Mall Seamer of the Sth and 
prea ctr ee 


‘olloway’s Pills.—Cholera or Sripiog of of the Bowels. 
lull the pain but not destroy it. 
sleep; without refreshing the invalid. H oes not “sy promre 
same results without the baneful effects, dane Nee y= me = ~ 
of the disease as to tincletebtcgm relapse. 


and’s Sarsapart!la.—The aperient anti-septic and restorative 
this invaluable prepa tion render it a safe and certain Care in Cases 
t, Dyspepsia, and namerous Ulcerous and Eruptive 
'y upon the fluids of the 
, and as a restorative, 




















\\ 


SBerers gf 


